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New SERIES. Vout. XIX, No. 2. AUGUST, 1940 
THE NEW FRENCH FAMILY LAWS! 
Firty YEARS Too LATE 


DDRESSING the French people on the sub- 

ject of the recent military disaster, Marshal 
Pétain gave as a primary cause for the weakness of 
France the fewness of children. Any intelligent and 
well-informed observer would come to the same 
conclusion. ‘The words of a French priest spoken 
last August as we walked along a Paris street have 
come back to me with renewed force. He said that 
he did not believe the official figures, which gave 
France’s population as over 40,000,000 ; he rejected 
those figures, even including in them the millions of 
Italian, Polish, Russian and other immigrants. He 
gave no proof, but there is some likelihood that he 
was right, because even after the slaughter of the last 
war the French had many more men in the field in 
1918 than they had_-in 1939. 

The following account of the French Family Code 
was written when France’s future seemed more 
enviable than it seems today. For all that, the 
information it contains has not lost its value as a 
lesson and a warning to other countries, where 
exactly the same process of disintegration has been 
undermining the national framework. 

A new series of laws, called ““The Family Code’, 
came into force at the beginning of January 1940 
in France. These laws represent the first serious 
effort on the part of the French Government to take 
action about the declining birth-rate of the French 


1 Le Code de la Famille, published July, 1939. 
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nation. Thus France, which set the fashion in 
Malthusianism, is now anxious to repair some of the 
damage done by the grandparents and parents of the 
present generation. 

The evil from which the nation was suffering had 
been obvious for years. Year after year a majority 
of the French Regional Departments steadily returned 
in their official statistics a greater number of deaths 
than births. Yet very little was done by the Govern- 
ment to remedy this deplorable state of affairs. As 
Mr. Giraudoux has written in his book, Pleins Pouvoirs, 
if trout or partridge developed some unusual disease 
or parasite, the countryside would show some agitation 
and there would be petitions to parliament; but if 
some competent authority began to talk about the 
declining birth-rate and its causes, everybody would 
think it a great joke and an opportunity for making 
funny remarks. This happened, for instance, some 
years ago when the French Government made a half- 
hearted prohibition of the advertisement and propa- 
ganda of preventive methods and materials ; the 
result of this official action was really negligible, and 
the sale of any preventive materials and appliances 
was permitted as before. 

Many Frenchmen viewed with complacence the 
fact that the population of their country had become 
more or less stable, and the slight excess of deaths 
over births did not seem to be alarming. Anxiety 
was caused only when Frenchmen considered the 
position in countries that might one day be hostile 
to France, when they compared France’s birth-rate of 
about 600,000 a year with that of Germany—about 
1,400,000—or with Italy’s at almost 1,000,000. Then 
it was that every Frenchman with an eye to the safety 
of France and to the future of French culture began 
to regret that during the last sixty years the French 
race has wasted itself to an appalling degree, seeing 
that in 1876 the birth-rate was over a million. 
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If such an evil has been allowed to go unchecked 
for so many years, it is probably due to the fact 
that no popularly elected government felt that it 
had the mandate or the necessary support to carry out 
the drastic reforms that were needed. France has 
had to wait until the danger from outside has forced 
her politicians to form a government of national 
safety, with full and undisputed powers to legislate 
by decree in all matters that concern the well-being of 
the nation. The family laws that have just been put 
into force were decreed by the Daladier government 
on 29 July 1939, and they were not framed or inspired 
by the parliamentary deputies. It is hoped by many 
that these laws are only a beginning, because they do 
not go as far as they might ; however, they are a step 
in the right direction. 

The object of the new laws seems to be twofold : 
to encourage bigger families and to suppress certain 
factors that have militated against the welfare of the 
race. 

Under the first heading are placed the different 
measures that will help families to provide better 
conditions for their children. For a first-born child 
a family will receive a special grant, varying slightly 
in amount according to different localities, but in no 
case less than 2,000 francs (a little less than {12 in 
English money, but probably like a grant of £20 in 
England). This grant is given only in the case of 
legitimate and live-born infants, born in the first two 
years after marriage. The grant is paid in two 
fractions, the first after birth, and the second after six 
months if the child is alive. The grant is destined 
to defray the doctor’s fees, lying-in expenses and the 
temporary loss of wages, which were often a consider- 
able hardship to young working-class households, 
especially when the mother was obliged to be a wage- 
earner to keep the house going. 

The provision for a second and a third child is 
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quite generous.! It has not been framed to seem like 
an act of charity to the poor, seeing that any wage- 
earner in any profession or occupation can apply for 
it. A family allowance is to be provided for second, 
third and other children, which will continue until 
they leave school, that is until they are fourteen. 
Even then, if the children go to a secondary school or 
become apprentices, the allowance will be paid until 
they are seventeen. The amount of the allowance is 
fixed by different labour offices throughout the 
country on a basis of an average monthly salary for 
each district. A second child thus entitles a family 
to receive an allowance each month equivalent to 
10 per cent of this average monthly salary ; a third 
child causes it to rise to 30 per cent, a fourth to 50 per 
cent, etc. Some critics have suggested that the fourth 
child should bring a greater increase, and it is asked 
if the government thinks that too numerous families 
are undesirable, and for what reasons. 

These measures are applicable to all minor State 
employees, according to the size of their salaries. 
There are also special arrangements for agricultural 
workers, and it is in its regard for the greater prosperity 
of the rural population, which has always been the 
backbone of France, that the new legislation has 
received most praise. For generations the politicians 
seem to have paid most attention to the industrial 
towns and to the socialist ideas of the factory workers. 
Now at last the real France, the great reservoir of life 
and energy and character which is in the peasant 
people, is to receive help from the central government 
that had neglected it for so long. 

A marriage loan is now offered to favour the 
establishment of more farming families. This loan 
is granted to young Frenchmen between the ages of 


1 The Union féminine civique et sociale at a congress held in March 1940, 
recorded its view that families do not get sufficient help, even under the 
new laws, because wages are low and prices rising. 
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twenty-one and twenty-nine, who show a local 
tribunal that they satisfy the necessary conditions. 
The chief of these conditions are that the man must 
have completed or been dispensed from military 
service, he must have a certificate of good health, he 
must have worked for five years in agriculture, and 
his future spouse must be between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-eight. This loan is given with the object 
of enabling the new household to acquire farming 
implements or merely to set up house. In amount it 
may vary from 5,000 to 20,000 francs (probably in 
equivalent English value from £50 to £200). After 
the first year, the recipients will be required to begin 
the repayment of the loan by twentieth parts every 
sixth month, but for each successive child the amount 
due is reduced, and on the birth of a fifth child further 
payments are cancelled. 

The second important section of the new laws, 
which is for the protection of maternity and the race, 
contains reforms which were long overdue. The most 
vital of these decrees deal with the suppression of 
abortion. Although this practice has always been 
illegal, the police had practically ceased to take any 
notice of it through the gradual hardening of the 
public conscience. Until quite recently it was 
common for professional abortionists to advertise 
their services, especially as midwives who had a 
“private home” or who “‘guaranteed secrecy”. Their 
trade had become so common that they were given 
the nickname of “‘faiseurs d’anges’. A number of 
doctors, many of them impecunious foreigners for 
whom it was a good source of income, made no 
scruple of degrading their profession in this way. 
Now the government has decreed severer penalties 
against all who take part in these acts and has 
established a strict control of all clinics and nursing 
homes that deal with maternity cases. During the 
last few months the French newspapers have reported 
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numerous trials for abortion, and the magistrates 
have generally pronounced heavy sentences, not 
excluding that of forbidding doctors to practise again. 
It is clear that the police have been given orders to 
stamp out this evil as soon as possible. Perhaps some 
idea how widespread was the danger may be obtained 
from the fact that the official decree mentions special 
penalties for the following professions: doctors, 
health officers, dentists, chemists, medical students, 
pharmacy students or workers, herbalists, medical 
salesmen, surgical instrument manufacturers, nurses 
and masseurs. 

Severe measures have also been published against 
pornography of every kind. Imprisonment and fines 
now await those who manufacture or deal in ob- 
jectionable pictures and literature. The same penalties 
apply to those who are guilty of offence by songs or 
speech in a public place, or who give publicity to 
acts against public decency. A certain leniency is 
shown to printed books, doubtless a concession to 
the literary men who claim that in the past the State 
has banned genuine works of art, which have been 
tolerated later. Books can be seized only after the 
verdict of a special tribunal, and not therefore by 
ordinary police action. 

Further penalties have been imposed on the sale 
and use of narcotics and dangerous drugs, not that 
their use was ever very extensive except amongst the 
lowest elements in the big cities or among some de- 
cadent sections of the wealthy classes. As regards the 
use of alcohol, the provisions of the new decrees would 
seem totally inadequate to the Englishman of the 
present day, who is used to the very restricted licensing 
hours and to the heavy revenue taxes, all of which 
are still unknown in France. A country which has 
the manufacture of wine and spirits as one of its chief 


1 Contre les manauvres criminelles has been almost a daily headline for 
months, reporting cases from all over France. 
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national industries could not contemplate drastic 
restrictions without facing grave economic troubles 
and the indignation of the majority of the people. 
The French authorities are forced to rely on the 
habitual moderation of most Frenchmen and to 
impose a minimum control, chiefly on the private 
distillation of spirits and on the number of the 
retail places where liquors may be consumed. 
In the vast wine-producing areas of France it is 
more difficult to control the private distillation of 
spirits than it is in the mountain districts of Ireland. 
The question of increased duties on spirits has a 
tremendous vested interest against it, as also the 
ordinary habits and traditions of the French people. 
The new tax of 300 francs on 100 litres shows how 
different the problem is in France and in England. 
Yet it seems probable that the State could do more to 
stop the ravages of alcoholic excess, which lowers 
fertility and tends to annihilate the mental and 
physical powers of its victims. Many observers in 
France claim that crime and vice increase through 
addiction to alcohol, and a recent petition of the 
French Academy of Moral Sciences pointed out that 
the wealth of the distillery companies was increasing 
in an ominous manner, many of them being able to 
pay 100 per cent dividends and to build up tre- 
mendous reserves. 

Since the promulgation of the Family Code with 
its very limited measures about alcohol, severer 
restrictions have been introduced as part of the 
rationing made necessary by the war; these came 
into force at the beginning of March 1940. It is now 
forbidden to serve spirituous drinks on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays ; wine and beer are not 
included in this prohibition, but only drinks with a 
high alcoholic content. After the first day of July it 
will be an offence for retail shops to sell less than two 
litres at once of spirituous liquor—a measure intended 
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to prevent the casual consumption of these drinks 
when their sale is forbidden in the cafés and restaur- 
ants. Offenders are liable to fines ranging from 100 
to 2000 francs and, what is more important, they may 
be forced to close their premises. A second offence 
may disqualify an individual from again holding a 
licence to trade. 

The new laws impose an extra tax on bachelors 
and on childless familes (after two years of marriage), 
but it is likely that these mild dispositions will do no 
more than help to pay a small fraction of the grants to 
large families. Doubtless the Daladier government 
remembers from its classical studies that the Emperor 
Augustus failed to increase the families of ancient 
Rome by penalizing bachelors, and perhaps also they 
realize that not all bachelors would make desirable 
fathers of families. It is of course regrettable that 
many men in public life have not been family men. 

Time will show whether the slight modification in 
the rate of death duties will have any noticeable 
effect on the population problem. The French 
authorities may at long last be forced to admit that 
the equal division of all inheritances among the 
children, much as it is part of their beloved republican 
spirit of equality before the law, has been a powerful 
factor working in each generation against large 
peasant families since its introduction into the Code 
of Napoleon. When the fact of having more than 
two children has ceased to be looked upon as a disaster 
for the family estate of the small landed proprietor, 
France may begin to repeople her rural areas. Years 
ago the great Montalembert protested against the bad 
effect of the inheritance laws on rural families, yet to 
no purpose. 

It is because insufficient measures have so far been 
taken to help the peasant proprietors that the new 
laws are open to serious criticism. ‘The conces- 
sions made to this class are quite inadequate. 
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Children who work on the paternal estate after the 
age of eighteen can, after the death of the owner, 
claim a certain sum from the estate, free of death 
duties. This sum is to be reckoned on a basis of 
half the average agricultural wage ; unfortunately, 
this salary can never exceed a ten-year period. 

If the authorities have given serious consider- 
ation to the desirability of the married woman 
staying at home, they have conceded only a 10 per 
cent grant based on the average monthly wage, to 
be given to a family with at least one child and when 
only one parent is earning. Thus the woman might 
go to work and the husband stay at home unemployed, 
which would not be a desirable practice. 

Mention should be made of the provision by the 
new laws of maternity homes for pregnant women and 
for mothers with newly born children, where treat- 
ment and care may be received up to a period of a 
year. These homes are open to all without any 
formality, and all employees are bound by law to 
secrecy. ‘These measures are probably intended to 
encourage unfortunate girl mothers to seek such a 
refuge rather than resort to abortion or perhaps even 
suicide. 

By way of an appendix to these new laws, there 
has been a further decree since the outbreak of war 
by which fathers of four and five children have been 
exempted from the army, and fatheis of two or three 
children removed from the front line. It is expected 
that these privileges will influence the birth-rate in 
the right direction. 

The Family Code has left a tremendous number of 
problems unsolved. It might, of course, be argued 
that some of the most fundamental problems cannot 
he solved by State intervention. For instance, that of 
the standard of living, which militates against the 
birth-rate if it is either too high or too low. The 
family that wishes to live in luxury and to maintain 
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a certain social standing will probably prefer self- 
indulgence to the bringing-up of children. How can 
the legislator intervene ? Similarly, when the standard 
of living is too low is it impossible to raise people to 
a higher level by a number of decrees ? 

Another problem as yet untouched is the growth 
and attraction of “urbanism”, the amorphous life of 
the great cities and towns, often a fatal attraction 
to country people, who arrive in the city with the 
idea of earning money more easily and who soon 
become lost in the impersonal life of the herd popu- 
lations. These unfortunate people often adapt them- 
selves to their new way of life by throwing off 
completely the habits and the traditions of their native 
villages, often ceasing to have any contact at all with 
the Christian practice of their ancestors, and becoming 
entirely emancipated from the restraints and safe- 
guards incident to the life and tradition of a rural 
community. The lure of the great cities has increased 
during the last century, and the tendency has been 
accentuated by the centralization of all important 
factors in the national life within the boundaries of 
the capital city. Since the French Revolution there 
has been a steady decline in provincial as well as rural 
life. The old provinces, each with its thriving 
capital city, have ceased to be proud and more or 
less self-sufficing kingdoms, with their own very 
distinct life and their own very distinct type of French- 
man. Life has been drained out of these areas to 
waste itself in the wilderness of the capital city. 

The concentration of large numbers in the cities 
has led to the building of huge blocks of flats, 
obviously a rational and economical way of providing 
for a large urban population. Yet this type of 
building has proved to be a very short-sighted policy, 
since it is generally thought to be one of the most 
potent forces working against large families in the 
urban areas. In too many of these buildings there is 
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no room for children, nowhere for them to play except 
the streets, and no provision for even the ele- 
mentary privacy and segregation necessary in family 
life, as between parents and grown children and 
between growing boys and girls. 

No attempt has yet been made by the authorities 
to deal with the problem of the “special houses’, 
which are a continual provocation to licentiousness 
and debauch. Seeing that the whole youth of 
France has to spend a considerable time in military 
service, it is deplorable that there should be so many 
of these houses in military and naval garrison towns to 
corrupt many who might otherwise have avoided 
danger. Moral and medical authorities are agreed 
that the toleration of them involves more degradation 
as well as more physical danger than the licensing of 
prostitution. It is notorious, for instance, that these 
places are the chief buyers of prohibited and porno- 
graphic films that exercise a most deleterious influence 
on the character and psychology of the misguided 
people who see them. 

The most serious difficulties in the way of a national 
reform are of a spiritual character and can be dealt 
with only in a very limited way by State action. 
However, the government might well ask itself why 
there should be such widespread indifference to any 
ideals, such lack of confidence in the future of the 
individual, the family, the race and nation. Is it not 
due to the loss of religious faith and the sapping of 
all moral values? The commonly accepted ideas of 
the time have all worked against the spirit of faith 
and Christian self-sacrifice, which alone would have 
helped parents to accept with courage the burden and 
responsibility of children. Even those who might 
have liked to rear a large family have been 
discouraged because they could not bear to cut them- 
selves adrift from the others who had rejected the 
sacrifice involved ; and so, because some refuse to 
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make an effort, everybody begins to ask why anybody 
at all should do so. Among many people without 
faith the presence of such great evils as modern warfare 
and of unemployment has acted as a deterrent to 
parenthood. Nourished in the humanistic philosophy 
that would plan for man a perfect little world during 
his brief span of existence, they have allowed their 
fear of discomfort to obscure the fact that man’s 
greatest virtues can be developed by difficulties and 
hard trials. It would seem that under modern 
conditions natural man often adopts a defeatist and 
pessimistic attitude towards the obstacles that nature 
intended him to surmount, obstacles that the Christian 
faces with the help of faith and of divine grace. 

If we ask what remedies can be employed for the 
many evils that threaten the life of the population, 
‘we may find many that have not been incorporated in 
the new French family laws. Most of these demand a 
far-seeing and long-term policy, but it is vital that 
such a policy should be applied. Some of the more 
immediate remedies have been advocated for a long 
time by serious critics, such as the preservation of 
the small family inheritance, particularly in land, by 
the adoption of a scheme that would permit the eldest 
son to buy out at a low rate and over a period of 
years the interest of the younger children in the estate. 
Italy has given the example of an effort to bring the 
advantages of modern civilization to the rural areas 
in an attempt to stop the drift to the cities. The 
electrification of the countryside has eliminated a good 
deal of the drudgery that used to exist, and has raised 
the standard of rural life. In France it has often 
happened that the only amenity brought to a rural 
community in recent times has been the provision of 
a large post-office when the population was already 
diminishing, while such necessities as a proper water 
supply, health services and rural community-centres 
have been neglected. Perhaps the most fundamental 
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reform required for the rebuilding of the rural areas 
is a measure to ensure more adequate remuneration 
for those who till the soil. Under the present system 
the profits of the rural workers are extremely slight, 
and this is probably one of the reasons why men leave 
the country for work in the factories. It is a great 
problem to tackle, but the Danish co-operative farm 
system has shown what can be done for the advance- 
ment of a rural community. 

It may be that the blessings of a decentralized 
government will eventually be recognized by the 
politicians. Just as in Great Britain a provincial 
government of Scotland would never have tolerated 
the depopulation and slow decay of the Highlands and 
Islands, so too in France provincial governments 
could have done much for the prosperity and popula- 
tion of the provincial towns and of the potentially 
rich districts around them ; they could certainly have 
prevented their present decline. The necessity of 
such a decentralization may seem extravagant and 
fantastic in an industrial country, but it is urgent in 
a country that depends on a prosperous agricultural 
community. 

Among the industrial workers there has been a 
continual left-wing propaganda against large working- 
class families, the argument being that by producing 
large families the proletariat is merely providing 
cheap slave labour for the capitalist employers. 
Another favourite argument is that when there are 
too many hands available in the labour market, 
there is an inevitable decline in the level of wages. 
Family limitation has thus been preached as a means 
of helping to ameliorate the standard of living of the 
industrial workers. This sort of argument cannot be 
answered by words alone ; it will be necessary to 
embark on some scheme of economic reform which 
will prevent the wage level from slumping because of 
a big potential supply of labour. Unemployment, too, 
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will have to be turned into profitable leisure. No 
government that tolerates the shocking waste of man 
power and the moral deterioration of millions of 
unemployed can hope to preach a crusade among 
working-class people for larger families. Apathy 
towards the vital economic problems of the working 
classes has been an important cause of the steady 
increase of Malthusianism among the poorer sections 
of the population. The fathers of this class, especially 
in France, are prudent and know how to think ahead, 
and they will not rear children unless they foresee some 
reasonable chance of a decent career for them. Like 
certain wild animals in captivity, the victims of the 
waste and neglect of the industrial system have 
replied by refusing to produce offspring, expressing 
as it were the instinctive desire that another generation 
shall not be called upon to face the same conditions 
of life. It seems obvious, then, that there will be more 
and more State intervention in the ordering of in- 
dustrial and economic life, because the present system 
will lead to a further decline and eventually to anarchy 
and extinction. 

More could be done than at present to make good 
homes for the working classes ; too often they are 
forced to live in places that are not homes but merely 
a lodging or a dormitory, and not too attractive at 
that. It has sometimes been said that the French 
people have no word for “‘Shome”’ and that it does not 
mean anything to them. Yet the word “family” 
means more to the French than to the English, and 
their word for home—the hearth or foyer—implies the 
family round the fire. It goes back through the ages 
to the intense family attachment of their classical 
ancestors to the Lares and Penates, the gods of hearth 
and home. The family instincts of the French are 
sound and strong, and it is only the unnatural and 
unhealthy conditions of life in modern society that 
have been able to diminish their vigour, to the general 
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detriment of France, and of European civilization at 
the same time. 

It is generally admitted that if a home is to be 
worthy of the name, and if children are to be properly 
reared and cared for, the mother must not be under 
the necessity of going out to work. Women under 
such conditions cannot possibly be ideal parents of 
children, and many of them will deliberately seek to 
avoid adding the extra burden of child-bearing to an 
already arduous and tiring way of life. Some way 
could be found to encourage more women in indus- 


‘trial areas to follow their natural vocation of being 


housewives, for instance by giving a sufficient grant 
to the mothers of several children who renounce paid 
employment in order to look after the home. Even if 
the husband’s wages were sufficient for the home, 
there would always be some women who would go out 
to employment for the sake of extra earnings, hence 
the need of some form of compensation to keep them 
at home. 

However, all the material remedies that have been 
recommended to stop the decline in population can 
only be expected to produce limited results, unless at 
the same time they are accompanied by a great 
moral and spiritual effort. It has been suggested that 
a campaign of psychological propaganda might have 
a salutary influence. For instance, an appeal to the 
public spirit of the nation would make it clear to 
responsible citizens that the next generation will be 
in serious danger unless there are more children, 
sharing the same heritage with them. All could be 
warned of the evils that threaten where there is a 
majority of elderly or middle-aged people, and only a 
minority of the young and active to carry on the work 
of the nation. Insufficient attention has been paid to 
the possibility of encouraging younger children to 
seek a fuller life in the overseas possessions ; propa- 


ganda, training schemes and material assistance for 
Vol, xix. H 
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emigration would have a beneficial effect among those 
families who can see no satisfactory chances for their 
children at home. 

A salutary moral reform would be some measure 
to increase the prestige and rights of the father of a 
family. This could be done in part by accepting as 
responsible citizens with a right to vote only those men 
who had a stake in the country in the form of a wife 
and children. In employment preference would 
always be given where possible to the bread-winner 
of a family. Old-age pensions would be higher and 
given at an earlier age to those who had reared a 
family ; these to be paid for by increased taxation and 
rates for the unmarried and for childless couples. 

To enhance the dignity of the marriage contract 
and to safeguard the interests and rights of the 
spouses and children, the permanency of the marriage 
bond must be restored and all divorce prohibited, 
nothing but a legal separation being allowed in 
extreme and difficult cases. The present system of 
looking on the marriage tie as a mere temporary lease 
has brought nothing but disorders, and the American 
films that glorify it should be banned completely. 

It may eventually be realized that there can be 
no happy marriages and no satisfactory future for the 
citizens of tomorrow unless the children are educated 
morally. That means, in the eyes of all serious 
observers, that they must be educated religiously. It 
has been proved that the purely secular and philo- 
sophic code of morals is worthless in the education of 
children, resulting only in indifference and dis- 
integration, or at best in a merely selfish conformity 
to an empty social code. The educational system 
that excludes religion deserves to reap the sterile 
harvest that it sows in its dark and benighted wastes, 
such, indeed, as it is already reaping. 

The religious question is equally vital to the welfare 
of the adult citizens of the present time. It is only a 
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change of heart and a return to the traditional teaching 
of the Christian Church that can really solve the 
problem of evil, evasion, and selfishness in married 
life. A nation which has squandered the most precious 
part of its patrimony, the Christian tradition of its 
ancestors, will only regain it by a slow and painful 
process, but with its recuperation it may at last hope 
to see the return of those other blessings of moral 
sanity and strength that it lost through the neglect of 
the great religious foundations on which European 
society was built. 

In spite of the many faults and omissions of the 
Family Code, all Catholics will be grateful for such a 
good beginning. France has given a good example to 
England, where only recently some government 
spokesmen were placidly telling the country that 
there is no cause for anxiety about the birth-rate. If 
the truth were to be told, it would be that, after the 


horrible and tragic experiment in Malthusianism 
made by the French people, no other nation in its 
right mind would set out on the same adventure. 

C. A. Botton. 





SOME OMISSIONS IN THE 
DOUAY-RHEIMS VERSION 


Ne time back, reference was made in the pages 
of this Review to passages or clauses omitted in 
the current editions of the Rheims New Testament, 
and it was rightly explained as due to the fact that 
our ordinary editions of that version are based on the 
first revision of the original Rheims version. This 
was published by Bishop Challoner in 1749, and in 
it he accidentally omitted the two clauses referred to 
in this Review: Mark viii, 6 “and he commanded 
the people to sit down on the ground” ; and Heb. xi, 9 
where the words “of promise, as in a strange land” 
are omitted. 

But these are far from being the only instances of 
such omissions, whether in the Douay version of the 
Old Testament or in the Rheims version of the 
New. Nor should we be doing justice to Challoner’s 
memory if we let it be supposed that it was he who in 
every case was responsible for such oversights. For 
as a matter of fact some of these omissions go back to 
the original framers of our version and form a very 
interesting feature in its strangely complicated history. 

To begin with Genesis: in ch. iv, ver. 14, Cain 
expostulates with God for the punishment He is 
about to inflict on him, saying : “Behold Thou dost 
cast me out this day from the face of the earth (and 
I shall be hidden from Thy face, and I shall be a 
vagabond and a fugitive on the earth)”. In both his 
revisions of the Old Testament text, 1750 and 1763, 
Challoner omitted the bracketed words, his eye having 
passed from the first mention of the “earth” to the 
second ; an example of “‘homoioteleuton’’, where, that 
is, two clauses end with the same word. Though this 
omission was repeated in the reprint issued by Moir 
of Edinburgh in 1796, also by Haydock in 1811, all 
subsequent editions correct it. Again, in xxxvi, 2, 
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Challoner omitted the words “daughter of Ana” 
(1750, 1763 and Moir 1796) ; Haydock also omitted 
them, but the omission is rectified in his later editions ; 
they were also passed over in Syer’s edition, 1813. 
But with the single exception of the Bible published 
by Duffy in 1847, all editions sponsored by Drs. 
Murray, Denvir and Crolly give the text correctly. 

Another interesting case of ‘“homoioteleuton”’ 
occurs in Exod. xviii, 10, where instead of “‘hath 
delivered you out of the hand of Pharao and out of 
the hand of the Egyptians, who hath delivered his 
people out of the hand of Egypt”’, Challoner’s revisions 
had: “‘who hath delivered his people out of the hand 
of Egypt’, omitting the whole of the first clause 
because his eye travelled from the first “‘delivered”’ to 
the second. The same mistake appeared in Haydock’s 
first edition, 1811, but was corrected in the later ones ; 
all subsequent editors have the passage in full. 

In Exod. xxxv, 23 the first two editions of the 
Douay Bible, 1609 and 1635, had: “If any man 
had violet and purple, and scarlet twice dyed, red, 
and violet-coloured skins” ; but the whole passage 
should read “violet, and purple, and scarlet twice 
dyed, (fine linen and goats’ hair, rams’ skins dyed) 
red, and violet-coloured skins”. The copyists’ eyes 
travelled from the first ‘““dyed”’ to the second, hence 
the omission of the bracketed words. Challoner did 
not notice the mistake nor did Haydock in 1811, but 
after that date all editions have the bracketed words. 
Again, in publishing his revision of the Old Testament, 
Challoner passed over the words of Anna, 1 Sam. i, 
11, “‘on the affliction of thy servant”’ where the passage 
should read “if thou wilt look down (on the affliction 
of thy servant) and wilt be mindful of me”. The 
mistake persisted until the appearance of Haydock’s 
second edition. 

1. Sam. xvii, 49 furnishes another instance (see the 
omission from Exod. xxxv given above) of an omission 
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for which the original framers of the Douay Version, 
and not Dr. Challoner, are responsible. For in the 
story of David’s victory over Goliath the clause “‘and 
the stone was fixed in his forehead”? was omitted in 
1609 and 1635 ; Challoner did not notice the omission 
and it persisted down to the publication of Haydock’s 
first edition in 1811, but in his next edition he inserted 
the words; all subsequent editions have the text in 
full. 

Jos. vii, 17, should read, “‘Which being brought by 
its families, it was found to be the family of Zare. 
Bringing that also by the houses, he found it to be 
Zabdi’”’. But through his eye passing from Zare to 
Zabdi, Challoner omitted ‘“‘Zare. Bringing that also 
by the houses, he found it to be”. This is the only 
omission in the Old Testament which Haydock failed 
to correct in his second edition. All later editions have 
remedied the defect. 

Jdgs. vii, 18. Gedeon’s final instructions to his 
three hundred men were : “When the trumpet shall 
sound in my hand, do you also blow the trumpets on 
every side of the camp, and shout together ‘To the 
Lord and Gedeon’.”’ But Challoner passed over the 
words “To the Lord and Gedeon’’, and though 
Haydock corrected the omission in his first edition, 
1811, and was followed by the edition published with 
the sanction of the Scottish Bishops, between 1830 
and 18361, yet Dr. Murray again omitted them in 
1825, with the unfortunate result that the omission 
remains unnoticed to this day, even the last edition, 
that published by Burns Oates and Washbourne in 
1914, being without the clause. Another example of 
an omission which seems to defy the editors occurs 
in Jdgs. xi, 18. In his resumé of the conquest of the 
East side of Jordan by the invading Israelites, Jephte 


1 No date is given on the title page, but judging by the dates of the 
deaths of the Bishops who give their Approbation this edition would seem 
to fall somewhere between 1830 and 1836. 
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described them as camping “‘on the other side of the 
Arnon, he (they) would not enter the bounds of 
Moab ; for the Arnon is the border of the lands of 
Moab’’. This last clause, “‘For the Arnon is the border 
of the lands of Moab’’, escaped Challoner’s eye, and 
though the omission was made good in Haydock’s 
second edition it remains uncorrected in all subsequent 
editions that I have seen, right down to 1914. 

In 2 Paralipomena (Chronicles) xxxii, 32, we have 
the interesting statement that “the rest of the acts 
of Ezechias, and of his mercies, are written in (the 
vision of Isaias the son of Amos the Prophet and in) 
the book of the kings of Juda and Israel’. But though 
the verse stands thus in the two editions of the Douay 
Old Testament, 1609 and 1635, which preceded 
Challoner’s revision of the Old Testament in 1750, 
the Bishop omitted the words “‘the vision of Isaias the 
son of Amos the Prophet and in”; subsequent 
editions have copied Challoner’s text with the result 
that the omission was never made good until the 
appearance of the Bible published by Burns Oates 
and Washbourne in 1914. 

Here, then, are ten omissions of portions of the 
Sacred Text which have for a longer or shorter period 
of time disfigured our Catholic Bibles. Of these all 
but two, those in Exod. xxxv and 1 Sam. xvii, are due 
to an oversight on the part of Dr. Challoner ; the two 
exceptions date from the original translation in 1609. 
Seven of these omissions have been corrected in 
editions dating from about A.D. 1825 onwards ; two, 
those in Jdgs. vii and xi, have never been set right, 
one, that in Paralipomena, was corrected for the first 
time in Messrs. Burns Oates and Washbourne’s 
edition of 1914. 

Since the Old Testament is perhaps not so assid- 
uously read as the New, it is oshedumiing that these 
omissions should not have been noticed. Even that 
eagle-eyed critic of our version, Dr. Cotton, the 
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Archdeacon of Cashel, discovered only two of the 
ten already given, those in Gen. xxxvi and Jdgs. vii, 
though he mentions seven others which he gives on 
the authority of James Christie, the Dublin publisher 
who died in the winter of 1854-5 ; he does not mention 
the omission in Paralipomena. I have no doubt but 
that careful examination would reveal other gaps. 

Let us now see how the New Testament has fared 
in this respect of omissions from the text : 

In Matt. xiii, 12 our Lord says, “he that hath, to 
him shall be given (and he shall abound)’, and the 
bracketed words stood in every edition until Chal- 
loner’s third revision, 1752, when he accidentally 
omitted them. Those subsequent editions, then, 
which were based upon that third revision also omitted 
them, e.g. Challoner’s own editions of 1764, 1772 and 
1777—if this last-named ever existed‘—also later 
editions, 1797, 1804 and 1810. All recent editions 
rectify the mistake, with the notable exception of 
Haydock’s Bible, which even in its last edition by 
Canon Oakley and T. G. Law has failed to make the 
correction. 

In Matt. xxii, 35, we have an example of an 
omission which occurs in only one edition. The text 
runs : “One of them, a doctor of the Law, asked Him, 
tempting Him: ‘Master, which is the great com- 
mandment?’” Challoner passed over the words 
“tempting Him”’ in his first revision, but he corrected 
it in later editions, and no editor has since published 
the verse without the words “tempting Him’’. 

Mk. viii, 6 should open with the words (“And He 
commanded the people to sit down on the ground). 
And taking the seven loaves...” Challoner omitted 
the words in brackets in his first two revisions, 


1 Cotton, l.c. p. 50, quotes Chas. Butler as saying that this edition 
(1777) was ‘‘the last printed during the Author’s lifetime’ ; Milner too is 
quoted by the same writer, /.c. p. 118, as saying, ‘‘I myself, in 1777, received 
a copy of the last edition of both Testaments from the very hands of 
venerable commentator’. But the ‘‘last edition of both Testaments” 
published by Challoner appeared in 1763-4. 
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but corrected the omission in his third, 1752. All 
editions based on that third revision have the verse 
complete, that is, roughly speaking, down to 1812. 
But editions based on Challoner’s first revision—in 
other words our current editions—continue to omit 
the words, e.g. early editions such as those of 1815, 
1818, 1820, 1823 and 1825 ; the same is the case with 
later editions, e.g. that brought out, 1830-1836, with 
the Approbation of the Scottish Hierarchy, as well as 
that of 1844, New York; 1847, Dr. Wiseman’s edition ; 
1851, Drs. Crolly and Denvir ; 1857, Dr. Crolly ; 1885, 
Dr. Denvir; 1898 and 1914, Burns and Oates. 
Haydock’s Bible as well as an edition published by 
Dufty in 1888 have the text complete, but they stand 
alone among modern editions. 

Mk. xv, 29. ‘Those that passed by the Cross 
“blasphemed .. . saying: Vah! Thou that des- 
troyest the temple of God”’. But the last two words, 
“‘of God’’, were omitted in the first five editions of the 
Rheims New Testament, 1582, 1600, 1621 (1630), 
1633 and 1738; Challoner too omitted them in his 
first revision, 1749, but inserted them in subsequent 
editions. Hence the usual distinction between editions 
based on 1749 and those based on the later revisions ; 
though as a matter of fact only two editions based on 
1749 continued the omission, viz. that published by 
the Catholic Board in 1815 and its reprint by Bagster 
in 1823 ; the editions of 1818, 1820 and 1825 as well as 
all later ones print the text in full. 

Much the same phenomenon appears in Lk. i, 80. 
For whereas Challoner omitted the words here 
bracketed “And the child grew (and was strengthened 
in spirit)’ in 1749, only one of the editions based on 
that first revision followed suit, namely that issued 
by the Catholic Board in 1815. It would take us 
too far afield were we to enter into the history of that 
edition ; suffice it to say here that though on its title- 
page it asserts that it is “stereotyped from the edition 
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published by authority in 1749” it differs from it in 
many places!. This edition was reprinted by Bagster 
in 1823, but though reproducing its text with the 
greatest fidelity, Bagster yet rectified the above- 
mentioned omission in Lk. i, 80, and all subsequent 
editions give the passage in full. 

In the account of the death of St. Stephen, Acts vii, 
59, it is said that “‘he fell asleep in the Lord”. The 
original editions of Rheims, 1582, 1600, 1621 (1630), 
omitted the words “in the Lord”. But they were 
inserted in the Fifth edition, 1738. That magnificent 
folio edition was unquestionably prepared by Chal- 
loner himself, eleven years before he published the 
first revision which appeared under his name. This 
is not the place in which to give the proofs of that 
statement, but anyone who will be at the pains to 
examine that edition carefully can trace his hand at 
every turn and see the germs of the revisions he 
ultimately made. His correction of the omission in 
the former editions finds a place in all subsequent 
editions of our New Testament. Again, in Acts xviii, 10, 
Challoner omitted the words “‘to hurt thee’ in the 
undertaking made to St. Paul by our Lord: “‘no man 
shall set upon thee to hurt thee’. He rectified the 
omission in his second and subsequent revisions, but 
the edition of 1815 and its reprint by Bagster in 1823 
continued to omit the words ; though all later editions 
have them so far as I am aware. 

1 Cor. xvi, 19. Though all the early editions 
of Rheims, 1682-1738, omitted the words “with whom 
also I lodge’’, 1749 (“‘with whom I also lodge’, 1750 
and 1752), they were inserted by Challoner in accor- 
dance with the Sixtine and Clementine editions of 
the Vulgate ‘‘apud quos et hospitor”, But though 
Wycliff had written “‘at the whiche also I am 
herborid’’, Tyndale, the Genevan version, Rheims, 


1 On this point Dr. Cotton, Rhemes & Doway, p. 239, allowed himself to 
be misled. 
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the Authorized version—followed by the Revised 
version—omitted the words, while Cranmer’s version 
has them in italics. The Catholic Board version, 1815, 
and Bagster’s reprint of it in 1823, of course insert 
them since they follow Challoner’s first revision ; so 
too does Coyne’s edition, 1820 (1825), following 
Challoner’s second revision, 1750. ‘There seems to 
be no MS. authority in the Greek text for the inserted 
words, and it is a puzzle to discover whence the 
Sixtine and Clementine Vulgate derived them ; they 
appear, however, in all post-Challoner editions. 
Hebrews xi, 9, in the original Rheims version ran : 
“By faith, he abode in the land of promise, as in a 
strange land”’ ; Challoner in 1749 wrote : “‘By faith he 
abode in the land, dwelling in cottages” ; his eye must 
have passed from the first to the second “land’’, and 
he consequently omitted ‘‘of promise, as in a strange’. 
This slip was repeated in his second edition, 1750, 
but in his third, 1752, he corrected it by writing : “‘he 
abode in the land of promise, as in a strange country”’, 
a rendering followed by all those editions which are 
based on this third revision, e.g. 1764, 1772, 1804, 
1810, 1812, and Haydock’s Bible, 1811-14. But when 
the framers of the New Testament brought out: by 
the Roman Catholic Bible Society in 1815 inaugurated 
a return—for reasons which cannot now be discovered 
—to Challoner’s first revision, 1749, the vast majority 
of the subsequent editions followed suit, with the 
result that the words “of promise, as in a strange” 
are omitted in practically every modern edition, e.g. 
among earlier editions, in that issued in 1818 by 
Keating and Brown, also in the strange edition brought 
out by the so-called ‘Catholic Fund”’ in Dublin, 1820, 
and in the reprint issued by Coyne in 1825 with the 
Notes—omitted by the “Catholic Fund’ in 1820— 
inserted at the end. Bagster’s reprint in 1823 of the 
edition of 1815 of course omits it, and the omission 
persisted in the Bible issued between 1830 and 1836 by 
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the Scottish Hierarchy, also in Dr. Wiseman’s edition, 
1847, and in the editions sponsored by Dr. Murray 
in the same year, 1847, by Drs. Crolly and Denvir, 
1851, by Dr. Denvir, 1858 and 1885, and in the 
edition published by Duffy in 1888, finally in the 
edition published by Burns and Oates in 1898 with the 
Approbation of Cardinal Vaughan, and in the Bible 
brought out in 1914 by the same firm. 


The last omission to which we shall draw attention 
occurs in Apoc. ili, 8, which runs: “I know thy 
works. Behold I have given before thee a door opened 
which no man can shut: (because thou hast a little 
strength)”. Challoner omitted the bracketed words 
in his third revision, 1752, but corrected the mistake 
in his fourth and fifth revisions, 1764 and 1772 
(? also in 1777—but see the note above, p. 116). It 
is remarkable that no subsequent edition omitted 
them ; even Haydock, who relied almost exclusively 
on the third revision, 1752, gives the text in its com- 
pleteness. 

Analysis of these omissions in the text gives some 
curious results. There are ten of them, and of these 
seven are due to an oversight on Challoner’s part. 
In four of them—namely, Matt. xxii, 35; Lk. i, 80; 
Acts xviii, 10 ; Apoc. iii, 8—Challoner’s omissions have 
had no effect on subsequent editions, for all have the 
text complete. In one case the change on Challoner’s 
part was deliberate, for he inserted the words, “with 
whom I also lodge” in 1 Cor. xvi, 19, out of loyalty 
to the Sixtine and Clementine Vulgate which had 
appeared since the original text of Rheims had been 
published in 1582. The fact that some editions 
followed the lead given them in Challoner’s first 
revision, 1749, while others followed his third revision, 
1752, has given rise to the existence of two parallel 
streams of tradition, viz. in Mk. viii, 6, xv, 29; Matt. 
xiii, 12; Heb. xi, 9. In the case of Mk. viii, 6 and 
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Heb. xi, 9, modern editions have unfortunately 
adhered to the text as given in 1749 and have thus per- 
petuated the omissions. In Matt. xiii, twelve modern 
editions have kept to the correction made in 1752, 
and the same applies to Mk. xv, 29, where, despite 
the omission in 1749, they have adhered to the 
correction made in 1750 and 1752. In one case, 
Acts vii, 59, we owe the preservation of the full 
reading to Challoner alone. Lastly it should be noted 
that in Mk. xv, 29, and Acts vii, 59, the original fault 
lay with the earliest editions of the Rheims Testament. 

It is somewhat disconcerting to find that after 
all these years no such thing as a complete text of our 
version of the New Testament is to be found. I know 
of only four editions which can boast of having 
omitted one passage only : the words “‘and he shall 
abound”, Matt. xiii, 12, being the only omission in 
the editions on 1797, 1804, 1810 and 1812—editions 
which, it has to be acknowledged, leave much to be 
desired in other respects. The more modern editions, 
say from 1836 down to the small New Testament 
issued with the approbation of Dr. Hayes of New 
York in 1919, have, with no exception known to 
me, omitted Mk. viii, 6, “and He commanded the 
people to sit down on the ground’’, and Heb. xi, 9, 
“of promise, as in a strange ’. 

Hucu Pops, O.P. 





PRIESTLY STUDIES—A SUGGESTION 


[ an article which appeared in the October issue 
of THe CLercy Review for 1939, Dr. McReavy 
stressed the need for a higher standard of education 
and general culture among the clergy. The late 
Holy Father, in his Encyclical Ad Catholici Sacerdotit, 
developed the same theme. After emphasizing the 
importance of personal sanctity, the Holy Father 
called upon the clergy to endeavour to attain a 
higher standard of general education and learning. 
This, as the Holy Father points out, must include, in 
the first place, a full and reasoned grasp of Catholic 
doctrine. But the priest should not confine his 
attention exclusively to the ecclesiastical sciences. 
The dignity of his office demands more than purely 
ecclesiastical learning. The priest must be graced 
with no less knowledge and culture than is usual 
among the well-bred and well-educated people of 
his day. While encouragement and help should be 
given to those members of the clergy who by taste 
or special gifts feel a call to devote themselves to 
study and research in this or that science or art, 
every priest should endeavour to attain a higher 
standard of education and learning. In this all- 
important matter of raising the standard of education 
among the clergy, the seminaries will have an im- 
portant part to play, but they, as Dr. McReavy points 
out, can only work on the raw material sent to them. 
In order that they may carry out the task assigned 
to them—namely, of providing the Church with men 
of solid virtue and learning—it is absolutely essential 
that each year there should be a sufficiency of 
aspirants of good all-round quality and ability. To 
discuss methods either of seminary training or of 
clerical recruitment would be beyond the scope of 
this paper. My question is : can anything be done 
in the case of the young priest who has completed 
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his seminary course and finds himself engaged in the 
manifold duties of mission life to assist him to attain 
the ideal so desired by the Holy Father ? 

Let it be confessed at the outset that the average 
priest on a busy mission finds little time or oppor- 
tunity for serious study. The various duties of parish 
life make heavy inroads upon the time at his disposal. 
Not his the vita quieta so conducive to sustained 
intellectual effort. At the close of an active day, the 
arm-chair and the quiet pipe exert in the case of most 
of us a more powerful attraction than our friends of 
old—Tanquerey and Van Noort! There are among 
us outstanding exceptions—men who delight in 
working steadily through the theses of theology and 
philosophy as they did in their student days. Ubi 
amor, labor nullus. But for most of us our studies 
are confined to our immediate needs—namely, our 
Sunday sermon, our address to the Children of Mary 
or the forthcoming Conference. Much of the 
knowledge acquired in the seminary we do retain ; 
many of us like to re-read our theology in English 
dress ; we purchase the books which, the publishers 
assure us, should form part of every priest’s library ; 
but all this, we feel, hardly enables us to attain the 
higher standard of education and all-round culture of 
which the Holy Father speaks. 

True, study is not the raison d’étre of our priesthood, 
although it certainly is a powerful help towards 
effective work. In our student days, those to whom 
the important task of our priestly training was 
entrusted, spared no pains to emphasize the import- 
ance of keeping up our studies after we had left the 
seminary walls. “It is necessary,” says the Holy 
Father, “that the priest, even among the absorbing 
tasks of his charge, and ever with a view to it, should 
continue his theological studies with unremitting zeal. 
The knowledge acquired at the seminary is indeed a 
sufficient foundation with which to begin; but it 
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must be grasped more thoroughly, and perfected by 
an ever-increasing knowledge and understanding of 
the sacred sciences”. It was the desire of the late 
Cardinal Vaughan to give to each of his priests the 
advantage of two or three additional years of study 
in Rome after the completion of the seminary 
curriculum. He felt keenly that he had rendered a 
real service to souls when he had been able to keep a 
young priest back to enable him to pursue his studies 
and his spiritual training for two or three years after 
his ordination. Unfortunately, present circum- 
stances render such a course impracticable. The 
needs of the diocese demand that the number of 
young priests chosen to pursue a course of post- 
ordination studies should be strictly limited. 

Would it not be possible, however, to provide the 
young priests engaged in parochial work with some 
of the advantages of a post-ordination course at one 
of our Catholic universities? If something of this 
kind could be achieved, would it not be a considerable 
help to many of the younger clergy to attain, in some 
measure, that higher standard of education and 
general culture which the Church so desires of her 
ministers ? Our brethren in the Church of England 
enjoy a distinct advantage over us in this respect. 
The various theological and philosophical courses 
offered by the English universities afford the young 
clergyman engaged in parish work an opportunity 
of improving his professional knowledge, and many of 
the Church of England clergy do avail themselves of 
the excellent opportunities thus provided. The 
obtaining of a theological or philosophical degree 
provides a valuable stimulus to steady work, while 
the various postal tuition courses at his disposal 
provide him with the necessary guidance in his 
reading and study. Would it not be possible to 
obtain similar facilities for the Catholic clergy ? 

1 The Young Priest, pp. 5 and 6. 
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Canon 1380 states : ““Optandum (est) ut locorum 
Ordinarii, pro sua prudentia, clericos, pietate et 
ingenio praestantes, ad scholas mittant alicujus 
Universitatis aut Facultatis ab Ecclesia conditae vel 
approbatae, ut inibi studia praesertim philosophiae, 
theologiae ac iuris canonici perficiant et academicos 
gradus consequantur’’. Of such students, some, of 
course, would be required to staff the various semin- 
aries ; others might be set apart for the special work 
of assisting students already engaged in mission work. 
Upon them would fall the task of drawing up suitable 
courses for the clergy in the various branches of 
sacred science: philosophy, theology, sacred Scrip- 
ture, Canon Law, Sociology, etc., and of conducting 
postal tuition courses in such subjects. A Board of 
Examiners, chosen from the professorial staffs of the 
various seminaries, might be formed to examine the 
candidates and award degrees. If this could be 
arranged in conjunction with the English universities, 
so much the better: if not, such courses might be 
conducted in conjunction with the Roman universities. 
Private tuition courses might also be arranged for 
priests who desire to improve their knowledge of a 
particular branch of sacred study without taking a 
degree. Similar facilities might be provided by the 
same means for the educated laity who desire to 
acquire a sound knowledge of Catholic Philosophy or 
Theology. 

Would such a system be of help to the clergy ? 
The writer ventures to think that it would. Since the 
study of sacred sciences forms such an important part 
of our lives as priests, many of us would no doubt find 
such courses an invaluable help towards the attain- 
ment of that “thorough grasp and ever-increasing 
knowledge and ‘understanding”’ of revealed truth of 
which the Holy Father speaks. Many of us would be 
glad to avail ourselves of the expert guidance thus 


afforded. To priests working in country districts, 
Vol. xix. I 
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where the number of Catholics is very small, such 
courses would provide interesting and stimulating 
occupation. Others among us whose work lies in 
busy city parishes could, no doubt, manage to cut 
from the main duties of the day certain “‘horae 
subsecivae”, as Manning calls them, which we could 
devote to the study of such subjects. Difficulties may 
arise, but when a priest is really desirous of attaining 
a higher standard of priestly knowledge, such diffi- 
culties can be overcome. Labor omnia vincit. 
R. W. CatTERALL. 
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HOMILETICS 
The Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


(1) Epistle (Eph. iii, 13) : “J pray you not to faint at my 
tribulations for you, which is your glory.” The tribulations of 
the Church and her members are not a matter for lament ; 
they are the glory of the Church, the radiance of her inner 
perfection. These words of St. Paul may be taken as a 
reproof to those defeatists whose faith falters when they see 
how ill the Church at times appears to fare. Christ also 
reproved the apostles for the pusillanimity with which they 
received the prophecy of His own sufferings : “Lord,” said 
Peter, “be it far from thee, this shall not be unto thee.” 
Our Lord’s reply is almost surprisingly severe : “Go behind 
me, Satan; thou art a scandal unto me, because thou 
savourest not the things that are of God, but the things that 
are of men” (Matt. xvi, 22-23). To be discouraged when 
the Church is persecuted is to regard things from a human 
point of view ; it is a failure to understand that suffering is 
a mark of the Church as it was a mark of her Founder : 
‘‘Wonder not if the world hate you.” “You shall be hated 
by all men for my name’s sake.” “You shall be brought 
before governors and before kings for my name’s sake, for 
a testimony to them and to the Gentiles.” By the very fact 
of being opposed by the world the Church gives testimony 
to the world that she is the Church of Christ. (Cf. Newman’s 
Essay on Development, ch. iv, sect. 1, in fine.) Not only the 
Church as a whole but each member must bear the mark of 
the Passion, for it is the pre-ordained mark of the divine 
Founder. More clearly than any other the martyr bears 
witness to the world that he is another Christ, because he 
reproduces most perfectly in himself the Passion of the 
Redeemer. But, each in his own degree, all Christians 
must suffer by reason of their antagonism to the world and 
its standards, which are not the standards of Christ. They 
must be prepared to be unpopular, to be “different”, 
strict adherents to principle in a world which is rapidly 
breaking loose from all moral restraint. 

(2) Gospel (Luke xiv, 1) : “They watched him.” There 
are two ways of watching Christ : that of the enemy who 
lies in wait to find fault with him, as did the Pharisees on 
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this occasion ; and that of the disciples who watch to learn 
from His example. How fortunate, we say, if we might 
have watched Him! Are we so sure that we should have 
been among the second class of watchers? If we would 
judge what our attitude might have been towards Christ let 
us examine our attitude towards the Church, which is 
Christ prolonged through the ages. There are some, even 
among Catholics, whose mood and manner in regard to 
ecclesiastical authority are not purely those of the disciple ; 
their submission is not untinged with a spirit of criticism. 
*“Why doesn’t the Pope speak out ?”? “Why does the Church 
not condemn this or that ?” The true disciple is alert, not 
to find fault, but to follow the lead which authority gives. 
Some of us are perhaps so busily occupied in pointing out 
the things which we think the Church ought to put right 
that we fail to put into practice those eternal principles 
which she never ceases to expound and to apply to modern 
conditions, especially in the great Papal encyclicals. Some 
of us are not unlike those disciples who expected Christ 
‘‘at this time to restore the kingdom of Israel” ; like them we 
have little patience with the seed that grows slowly and 
secretly. Just as Christ did not condemn nor seek to over- 
throw the social and political institutions of His time, 
however faulty they were, so the Church is tolerant of all 
such systems and institutions so far as they are consistent 
with Christian principles, condemning them only so far as 
they conflict with the teaching of Christ. 

Of those who came into personal contact with Christ 
on earth the great majority saw in Him nothing beyond His 
human nature. Similarly today those who are outside the 
Church see in her nothing but a human institution. 
Catholics know that the Church, like her Founder, combines 
the human with the divine. Nevertheless the danger is not 
remote that even they, unmindful of the Holy Spirit who in 
all things guides His Church, may tend to judge her actions 
by the standards of human prudence alone. 

Let ours be the disciples’ way of watching Christ ; 
studying His life by a frequent reading of the gospels we 
shall learn to base our own lives upon Him who is our 
Model in all things. Let us be docile children of the 
Church : “He that heareth you heareth me.” 
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(3) Gospel. Alternatively, one might make reflections 
upon the two outstanding faults of the Pharisees : formalism 
and pride. Each finds its reproof in the gospel of today ; by 
healing the sick man on the sabbath the Master teaches that 
the observance, however meticulous, of ceremonial pre- 
scriptions is of no avail without charity, while His pointed 
advice to take the lowest place could hardly be misunder- 
stood by the self-righteous among those who sat at table. 
Formalism and self-righteousness are closely akin. The 
scrupulous fulfilment of outward forms is not difficult ; such 
a soulless performance is not beyond the powers of a highly 
trained animal. And when you can do a thing well, 
however easy it may be, you are naturally inclined to be 
pleased with yourself. Heresies usually arise from over- 
emphasis upon one aspect of the truth, and to this rule 
Protestantism was no exception when (rightly) solicitous for 
the religion of the spirit it (wrongly) abolished those 
externals which had been divinely ordained to be at once 
the safeguard and the normal expression of spiritual 
worship. But for Catholics the danger of formalism (or 
excessive attachment to externals) remains, and with it the 
temptation to be smugly self-satisfied. The remedy lies in 
an appreciation of the inner life of grace and charity. The 
sacramental system with the whole mechanism of Catholic 
ceremonial has as its sole function to produce and foster 
this life in the soul. And in the life of grace there is no room 
for self-righteousness : Quid habes quod non accepisti ? 


The Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
(Feast of the Nativity of Our Lady) 


(1) Epistle of the Sunday (Eph. iv, 1) : “J beseech you that 
you walk worthy of the vocation in which you are called . . . but 
to every one of us is given grace, according to the measure of the 
giving of Christ. Here are a precept and a maxim, both of 
which find their application to our Lady, and also to 
ourselves. Appropriately, the lesson for the feast (Prov. 
viii, 22-35) treats of the predestination of our Lady, words 
which refer in the literal sense to Wisdom being applied by 
the Liturgy in a typical and spiritual sense to the Mother of 
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Wisdom Incarnate. “The Lord possessed me in the begin- 
ning of His ways . . . I was set up from eternity.” This is 
the birth of the idea of Mary in the eternal mind of God. In 
the plan of the Incarnation and Redemption Mary has an 
essential part to play ; she has an eternal vocation, a vocation 
unspeakably higher than that of any other creature ; she 
is to be the Mother of God and a partner in His redemptive 
work, In order that she might walk worthy of that vocation, 
grace was given to her “according to the measure of the 
giving of Christ”. And the measure of Christ’s giving was 
determined by the greatness of her sublime vocation : hence 
her Immaculate Conception, her fullness of grace, her 
complete immunity from all sin, her pre-eminence in charity 
and in every virtue. With the help of these abundant graces 
Mary fulfilled her appointed task. 

Grace and virtue are the gifts of God, but they demand 
man’s active co-operation. What the Council of Trent says 
of grace in general (“justitiam in nobis recipientes unus- 
quisque suam, secundum mensuram quam Spiritus Sanctus 
partitur singulis prout vult, et secundum propriam cuiusque 
dispositionem et cooperationem’’) is true also of the grace 
given to our Lady. She was not a merely passive recipient 
of divine favours ; she walked worthy of her vocation, i.e. she 
made active use of the gifts which God had given her and 
so merited her crown of glory. One is perhaps inclined 
sometimes to admire the Mother of God as one would admire 
a beautiful but lifeless portrait. The beauty of virtue is 
the beauty of heroic activity. Nor was the virtue of Mary 
the less heroic because she was free from the temptations of 
sense to which we are subject. That heroic virtue was not 
easy even for the Word Incarnate Himself we know from 
the glimpse of His soul’s agony vouchsafed to us in 
Gethsemane. It was certainly no easier for Mary. Indeed, 
because her grace was so abundant, her effort to correspond 
with it must have been the greater : “cum enim augentur 
dona, rationes etiam crescunt denorum”. (This may be 
illustrated by events in the life of Our Lady). 

The application to ourselves is obvious. Each of us has 
a vocation—and the grace from God to walk worthy of it. 
For us as individuals the fulfiiment of that vocation, however 
insignificant our station, is as important as Mary’s fidelity 
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was for her. If we fail it is certain that our failure will be 
due, not to the lack of God’s grace, but to our own lack of 
effort in co-operation. It is part of Mary’s vocation to see 
that we walk worthy of ours. 

(2) (More directly concerning the birthday of our 
Lady). In general the Church does not celebrate birthdays, 
even of Saints, because a birthday is the anniversary of the 
birth of one in the state of sin. There are two exceptions to 
this rule : John the Baptist and our Lady. The reason is 
because they were born in the state of grace. The fact that 
our Lady was already holy in the first moment of her 
existence in her mother’s womb has caused greater attention 
to be paid to the feast of her Immaculate Conception ; but 
the feast of her Nativity is very ancient (we find it in both 
East and West in the seventh century) and deserves to be 
celebrated with rejoicing. 

(a) In celebrating the feast of Mary’s birth the Church 
teaches us what store she sets by sanctifying grace ; it is the 
birthday of her who is “full of grace”. The day of our 
baptism is similarly an occasion for rejoicing. We are not 
told that the angels rejoice when a man is born, but we do 
know that they rejoice when a sinner is converted and does 
penance ; this is his supernatural birthday. It would be too 
much to expect, perhaps, that the ancient custom of 
celebrating birthdays should be abolished ; but we should 
be acting according to the mind of the Church if we 
celebrated the anniversary of our baptism, above all by a 
spiritual renewal of our baptismal vows. 

(b) The special reason for our rejoicing on this day is 
thus described in the Liturgy : “Nativitas tua, Dei Genitrix 
Virgo, gaudium annuntiavit universo mundo ; ex te enim 
ortus est sol justitiae, Christus Deus noster: qui solvens 
maledictionem dedit benedictionem, et confundens mortem 
donavit nobis vitam sempiternam.” The same thought is 
expressed more concisely in the Collect: “. . . quibus 
beatae Virginis partus exstitit salutis exordium .. .” The 
birth of our Lady is in a true sense the beginning of our 
salvation ; and just as in observing the birthday of our 
earthly mother we think with gratitude of what she has 
done and suffered to give us our earthly life, so today we 
thank Mary for the part she plays as our Mother in the 
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supernatural order. “By begetting Him who is full of every 
grace,” says St. Thomas, “she conveys grace in a manner 
to all.” 

(c) A mother’s chief joy on her birthday is in the 
knowledge that all is well with her children. Are we able 
to offer to our Lady as her birthday gift the assurance that 
all is spiritually well with us? Ifnot, let us ask her to enable 
us to offer her that gift. Such reciprocal transactions are 
not unusual on mothers’ birthdays. 


The Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
(Feast of the Seven Dolours of Mary) 


(1) The Sorrows of Mary. General theme: the re- 
demptive value of suffering. 

Though suffering and death are the consequence of sin 
(from which Mary was ever immune), nevertheless God 
willed that Mary should both suffer and die for the purposes 
of the Redemption, being in this likened to her divine Son. 
Accordingly we find that nearly all the known events of her 
life, even the so-called Joyful Mysteries, are hallowed by 
sorrow. (This may easily be illustrated by brief accounts of 
the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Presentation and the 
Finding in the Temple). The Redeemer, having chosen for 
himself the way of the Cross, could choose no less perfect 
path for His Mother. 

Suffering is not something to be desired for its own sake ; 
it is a physical evil which may and must be used for a moral 
purpose. Fundamental in the Catholic attitude towards 
suffering is the idea of retributive punishment and expiation. 
Sin is self-indulgence and justice demands that it be expiated 
by the acceptance of suffering in a spirit of charity. In the 
sinner this loving acceptance of suffering has the additional 
advantage of being medicinal. Neither Christ nor His 
Mother had sins of their own to expiate ; their sufferings, 
therefore (those of Christ primarily and fundamentally, 
those of Mary secondarily and derivatively), were destined 
to expiate the sins of the human race ; they were redemptive. 
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It is instructive to notice that the dolours of Mary, 
accepted by her in union with the Passion of her divine Son, 
are intimately connected with her spiritual motherhood 
towards all the members of the human race. “During the 
time of the Passion,” writes St. Albert the Great, “‘when the 
Mother of mercy assisted the Father of mercies in the work 
of the greatest mercy of all, enduring within herself the 
sufferings of the Passion, she became a sharer in the Passion, 
a helper in the work of redemption and the mother of 
regeneration. Wherefore it is here, on Calvary, that she is 
rightly called ‘Woman’, by reason of her spiritual fecundity 
whereby she became the spiritual mother of the whole 
human race, and, not without the pains of childbirth, called 
and regenerated us all, in and through her Son, unto 
eternal life.’”” She who suffered nothing in giving birth to 
the Redeemer laboured beyond measure in giving spiritual 
birth to us. 

(2) Alternatively, the Gospel of the Sunday (Matt. ix, 
1-8) may be interpreted allegorically of the Sacrament of 
Penance. The man sick of the palsy offers a striking allegory 
of the man in the state of mortal sin—paralysis of all the 
powers of the soul so far as supernatural and meritorious 
acts are concerned ; the soul in sin is unable to rise from sin 
without the motion of God’s grace. When the paralytic 
is brought to Him the Redeemer is moved to pity more by 
the paralysis of his soul than by the helpless condition of his 
limbs : “Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
In order to attest, both in the eyes of the bystanders and for 
the benefit of the paralytic himself, the truth of the inner 
healing He gives them an outward sign ; He heals the bodily 
paralysis as well. Here an opportunity may be taken of 
explaining the providential consideration for human 
weakness shown by the Redeemer in instituting the Sacra- 
ment of Penance ; besides the natural relief afforded to the 
sinner by the unburdening of his conscience to a minister of 
Christ, he is spared the anguish of uncertainty which he 
might suffer were he dependent entirely upon an act of 
perfect contrition. So long as he has true, even though 
imperfect, sorrow for his sin he finds assurance in the 
sacrament that he is once more a friend of God: “Be of 
good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
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The Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


(1) Gospel (Matt. xxii, 1-14) : “‘The kingdom of heaven is 
likened to a king who made a marriage for his son.” This is 
neither the first nor the only time that the relation of the 
Redeemer to His people is compared with that of the bride- 
groom to his bride. The people of Israel is God’s bride 
(cf. Is. liv, 5; Jer. iii, 14, etc.) ; Christ calls Himself the 
bridegroom (John ix, 15), and St. John the Baptist calls 
Him by the same name (John iii, 29) ; St. Paul speaks of the 
mysterious marriage between Christ and the Church (Eph. 
v). Love tends to union ; and the love of God for man finds 
its perfect expression in the Incarnation, in the union of 
divinity with humanity in the Person of the Word Incarnate, 
espousals which are prolonged in the Mystical Body and 
find their consummation in the eternal marriage-feast of 
heaven. 

The parable of today’s gospel is concerned with the 
earthly phase of this marriage feast. It was the custom in 
the East to send servants to escort the guests who had been 
invited to the marriage. God had sent successively the 
prophets, John the Baptist, even His own Son (who in His 
turn sent the apostles) to invite the Jews into the kingdom of 
heaven ; and in turn these were ill-treated and rejected. 
The invitation was then given to the Gentiles (Acts. xiii, 46 ; 
Rom. xi, 11) and it was accepted. But in the kingdom of 
God on earth, i.e. in the Church, there are both good and 
wicked ; the wicked being represented by those guests at the 
marriage feast who did not trouble to wear the wedding- 
garment provided. Such unworthy guests will be suffered 
to remain until the second coming, when they will be for 
ever cast out. 

Membership of the Church, the character of baptism, is 
not enough for salvation ; it is necessary in addition to keep 
unstained until death, or at any rate to possess unstained 
at the moment of death, that white garment of grace which 
we received in baptism. ‘“‘Not everyone that saith to me, 
Lord, Lord...” It is not enough to recognize the 
authority of the Church ; we must also live according to 
her precepts. Here the danger may be pointed out to which 
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some Catholics are subject : that of a comfortable assurance 
in the possession of the faith, leading to a neglect of good 
works. (Effective use may be made here of the Epistle of 
St. James, i, 22-27 ; ii, 14-20.) The Catholic Church is 
admired today because of her uncompromising vindication 
of ethical principle. Catholics have no right to rejoice in 
this unless they are equally uncompromising in the consistent 
translation of those principles into practice. 

(2) The Epistle (Eph. iv, 23-28) is concerned likewise 
with the duties and obligations arising out of baptism. “Be 
ye renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new 
man, who according to God is created in justice and holiness 
of truth.” One may usefully remark here on the assumption, 
made here and elsewhere in the New Testament and 
generally in the early centuries of the Christian era, that the 
Christian must regard his baptism as the beginning of a 
new life, as a resurrection from the dead, and that a relapse 
into sin should be as inconceivable to him as the idea of 
Christ dying again after His resurrection. “Knowing that 
Christ, rising again from the dead, dieth now no more. . . . 
So do you reckon that you are dead to sin, but alive unto 
God, in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. vi, 9-10). The 
baptized Christian has put behind him for ever all that 
savours of the old life : “wherefore putting away lying . . .” 
He must be “renewed in the spirit of his mind”’, i.e. allow 
himself to be guided by a new and supernatural principle 
(charity) in all his thoughts and judgements. He must “put 
on the new man’’, i.e. act according to his condition as an 
adopted son of God and as a new creature in Christ. 

The practical question, which might easily be developed, 
is how far we do in fact regard the world of sin as entirely 
alien to us. Is it not perhaps for many of us a territory to 
which we allow ourselves an occasional return, in the hope 
(possibly at times bordering upon presumption) that we 
shall be granted the grace of repentance? A salutary hatred 
of sin may be inculcated by emphasis upon the definitive 
change brought about in us by baptism—which seems to be 
the primary lesson of this epistle. Through baptism we have 
become adopted Sons of God, truly sharers of the nature of 
our adoptive Father. Sin is beneath the dignity of those so 
highly favoured. 
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The Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 
(The Feast of St. Michael) 


(1) Epistle (Eph. v, 15-17) : “Brethren, see how you walk 
circumspectly, not as unwise but as wise.”” The words of St. Paul 
are addressed to Christians living in the pagan atmosphere 
of Ephesus early in the first century ; his warning, as it 
appears in the Greek of the best MS., may be familiarly 
rendered, “Watch your step carefully”. Surrounded by 
pagans, in contact with them even in the family circle, they 
will need to be constantly on their guard against the tempta- 
tion to adopt standards which an age-long tradition has 
made almost a second nature to them. They will need to 
be wise—that is, to make full use of that supernatural gift 
of wisdom which they have received in their Christian 
initiation. This is the gift of the Holy Ghost which enables 
a man “recta sapere’’, i.e. almost instinctively to discern the 
right from the wrong, as it were by a spiritual and super- 
natural sense of taste. Or, to keep to the metaphor of 
walking, we may compare the gift of wisdom to that 
instinctive agility with which in a crowded street one avoids 
the persons or objects which impede one’s path. 

St. Paul’s warning is applicable to us today. It would be 
an exaggeration to say that we live in a completely pagan 
atmosphere in this country. The influence of ten centuries 
of Catholicism, even though followed by four hundred years 
of separation from the Apostolic See, is still perceptible both 
in our national institutions and in the habits, outlook and 
conventions of our national life. To a great extent this may 
still be called a Christian country. But it is true that what 
we may call the latent Christianity of Englishmen is being 
so effectually undermined by materialistic and anti-God 
propaganda that the Catholic Church in this country may 
soon become the one isolated citadel of Christian principle. 
The position of Catholics thus becomes similar to the 
position of those to whom St. Paul’s warning is addressed : 
“See how you walk circumspectly.” Dangers beset us on 
every side : schools, Press, cinema are active in propagating 
ideals which are not ours, with the result that our lives have 
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to be lived and our daily work done amongst those whose 
guiding principles are becoming daily less Christian and 
more pagan. The obvious safeguard against constant danger 
is constant vigilance. But a vigilance of the purely natural 
order is not sufficient ; it must be an alertness of discernment 
arising from the supernatural life of the soul, and it is 
called the gift of wisdom, that gift by reason of which, says 
St. Thomas, it becomes almost second nature to a man to 
judge rightly concerning divine things and to direct his 
actions in accordance with the divine law. (Cf. Summa theol. 
II-IIae, q. 45, art. 2 and 3.) Since the gift of wisdom 
grows with the life of grace, it follows that the measures to 
be taken are precisely those which nourish the supernatural 
life in our souls : prayer and the reception of the sacraments. 
Vigorous health is the best guarantee against infection. 

(2) Gospel (John iv, 46-53): “Jesus said to the ruler: 
Unless you see signs and wonders you believe not.”” The ruler’s 
dispositions are worth studying ; we may draw lessons from 
them regarding the spirit in which we ought to pray for 
temporal blessings. Many pray to God in tones which are 
almost challenging : “If you are really almighty then show 
it by bringing our troubles to an end”—the implication 
being that if God fails to grant our request we shall renounce 
faith in Him. (‘‘Unless you see signs and wonders you 
believe not.”) Men’s faith in God seems so often to require 
the stimulus of impending disaster, and then it manifests 
itself in an appeal for help in a situation which appears 
otherwise hopeless. What they overlook is the circumstance 
that the situation has often been brought about by their own 
failure to obey God’s commandments. The intensification 
of prayer during this time of national peril is a case in point. 
To implore God’s help is an excellent thing ; but we must 
not expect our petitions to work as if by magic. Our 
dispositions play an important part in making our prayer 
effective. To ask the Father in Christ’s name means more 
than the mere invocation of the Redeemer’s merits ; it 
means that the petitioner must identify himself with Christ, 
so that the Father, looking upon him, may see in him an 
adopted son in whom He is well pleased. Prayer in the name 
of Christ, therefore, entails a complete reformation of our 
lives, a conformation of them to the life of Christ Himself. 
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Such prayer cannot fail of its effect, since it must remove 
that very evil—the neglect of God’s commandments—which 
is responsible for the present condition of the world. The 
best of all prayers is constant loyalty in God’s service. 


The above thoughts may easily be developed in con- 
nection with the feast of St. Michael. The leader of the 
heavenly hosts in the conflict with Satan and his satellites 
is our patron in the war against the forces of evil. But we 
can only rightly claim his intercession on our behalf if we 
are truly on God’s side. Above all we must conquer the 
forces of evil in ourselves ; only so can we fight worthily for 
the regeneration of the world. 

G. D. Srru. 





DOCTRINE FOR CHILDREN 
I 
THE ForRMATION OF Our TEACHERS 


Sh gene-tarae schools are the result not so much of good 
methods as of good teachers. Let their formation be 
one of the principal concerns of the pastors of souls.””? 

We see today a great lack of parental education and 
of religious instruction in the home, and we realize that as 
these wane, our Catholic schools become a factor more and 
more important in the upbringing of the children. Hence 
many of us are directing special attention to the schools, 
anxious that everything possible shall be done to make up 
for the deficiencies of the home. 

But how are we to do this, and where are we to begin ? 
On examination we find that the children are, in the main, 
well instructed in the truths of Faith. But what do the 
active tests reveal? In many cases, that this knowledge 
has not been in line with child experience—it has been a 
learning of facts without assimilating them. 

We had been led to believe that years of religious 
instruction would make a rock-like foundation on which the 
adult edifice would stand securely. Yet we find that many 
children, thrown back on their own resources after school 
age with little or no encouragement from the home, are not 
able to withstand the tempests of the world ; the spiritual 
edifice is never built and we wonder about the foundation. 

We may feel dissatisfied with our religious syllabus and 
with the method of teaching it. We may change these and 
try to bring religious instruction up to the best standards of 
secular teaching. All this may be necessary ; it will certainly 
help to solve the problem. But it is not vital to it. There is 
a chasm between religious instruction and religious education, 
and, especially in default of parental education, that chasm 
can only be bridged by the Catholic teacher. 

A good teacher is not merely one who gives a lesson or 


1 Pius XI. Divini Illius Magisiri. 
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gets a lesson learned, but one who can get a lesson practised. 
It is in the practice of religion that we see our failures. It 
is therefore necessary in any reform of religious work in our 
schools to bestow our first care on the teacher. 

Most of our teachers are of the type described by Pius 
XI, “who possess the intellectual and moral qualifications 
required by their important office, who cherish a pure and 
holy love for the young confided to them, because they love 
Jesus Christ and His Church”. But there are some factors 
which I think may tend to lower that ideal and dim that 
outlook. 

There is the prominence given to secular education in 
our schools. The period given to it is four and a half times 
longer than that given to religious instruction. During the 
greater part of the day, the teacher is giving lessons based on 
the most modern methods of pedagogy and using ample and 
up-to-date equipment. The standard aimed at is high and 
it is kept high by the strict supervision of inspectors. Pro- 
vision is made for lectures and demonstrations, so that the 
teacher is given every chance to keep up with all new 
educational developments ; the result is that being constantly 
instructed and directed in secular work, the teacher can 
come to it keen and refreshed. 

On the other hand, religious instruction in many of our 
schools has been static for the past fifty years. Much of it 
is out of touch with the experience of the modern child. 
Instead of being the basis of all instruction it is just a 
subject on the curriculum and one that is segregated by 
method, content and atmosphere from all other subjects. 
It does not permeate the other lessons because it appears 
to have no contact with them. 

In many of our schools the catechism is the only book the 
children use, and it is sometimes thought that if a child knows 
every word of the catechism it has received a sound religious 
education. The religious lesson may degenerate into a mere 
feat of memory—of accumulating a mass of information 
much of which is beyond the child’s mental digestion. 
When we consider also the lack of equipment and the 
absence of activities we can see how the religious lesson 
may become the dullest of the day. 

Is not this stress laid on secular education apt to 
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distort the vision of the teacher? It certainly affects the 
child and it must have some reaction on those who teach 
the child. It may lead the latter to think that although the 
religious lesson comes first in dignity, for all practical 
purposes the main obligation is to the secular authorities. 
Should such an atmosphere exist we cannot wonder that 
the results of religious instruction are below our expecta- 
tions. 

I believe we must first test the quality of our teachers 
and discover the attitude they have to the teaching of 
religion ; if that is right the rest ought not to be too difficult. 
Why not an occasional instruction for the teachers? This 
would give us a chance to direct them in their work and to 
define for them exactly their position in the great task of 
Christian education. 

We could remind them that they are “in loco parentis,”’ 
and not “in loco status”, and that although their remunera- 
tion may come from the latter, their primary duty, as with 
the parent, is to see to the spiritual upbringing of the 
children. We could bring before them the consideration 
that theirs is not merely a profession, but also an apostolate. 
The words of Our Lord “Go ye and teach” are applicable 
to them and give to them a great dignity and responsibility 
in their work of moulding the souls of children to the Divine 
Pattern. This can only be done effectively if all the work is 
pervaded with the “Unctio Spiritus’. This demands 
personal sanctity. 

With regard to equipment for religious instruction there 
are today many excellent text books, pictures, charts, 
models, etc. These certainly do help ; they make the lessons 
interesting and tend to impress both children and teacher 
with the importance of the subject. The provision of these 
would be an effort to bring the religious instruction into line 
with the secular. Where the full provision of equipment for 
the school is not possible at present, a beginning could be 
made with a well-chosen, if small, library for the teachers. 
This would at least give them the opportunity of keeping 
level with the modern trend of religious teaching. I feel 
that such efforts would be warmly welcomed by the teachers ; 


they would encourage the strong and be an incentive to the 
weak. 
Vol. xix. K 
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II 
SENntIoR LEssONs FOR SEPTEMBER 


A general survey of the month in the liturgy suggests the 
doctrinal points to be treated. 

One of the great penitential seasons of the Church occurs 
in the third week. 

Topics referred to in the Gospels of the Sundays include : 

(1) Three cures of bodily diseases—dropsy, palsy, fever ; 
the disease of the soul—sin. (16th, 18th, 19th.) 

(2) Absence of wedding garment—the absence of 
sanctifying grace in the case of mortal sin. (19th.) 

(3) Charity, the love of God (17th), securing forgiveness 
of sin. (Gospel of Friday in Ember Week.) 


Sin 
1. Its nature. 
(1) An act of the human will, exercising choice in the 
rejection of the will (the Law) of God. Cat. 113. 
(2) A turning away from God, wholly (mortal) or 
partially (venial). 
2. Its effects upon the sinner. 
Cat. 122, 125, 126, 335, 366. 
3. The forgiveness of sin. 
(1) A power. 
(a) belonging to God. 
(6) claimed by Our Lord. 
(c) transmitted to the Pastors of the Church. 
(2) Repentance an essential condition. 
(a2) Arepentance springing from supernatural motives 
Cat. 286, 287. 
(6) the highest motive—love. (Gospel for Ember 
Friday). Cat. 293, 294. 
4. Sin and the Cross. (Feast, 14 September.) 
5. Sin as cause of Our Lady’s sorrows. (Feast, 15 Sep- 
tember). 
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Sanctifying Grace 


1. Man at his creation received from God his natural life. 
2. God gives man a higher life at Baptism when he is “born 
again” ... and becomes a “new creature”. 
This new life is sanctifying grace. 
3. Nature of sanctifying grace best seen from its effects. 
It makes us : 
(1) Pleasing in the sight of God. The wedding garment 
(19th Sunday). The “white garment” of Baptism. 
(2) A friend of God—united to Him. “I am the Vine, 
you the branches.” 
(3) A child of God and heir to His Kingdom. 
(4) Able to see God. Now we see Him “as in a glass 
darkly” ; in heaven we shall see Him “face to face”. 


Charity 


1. Relation to sanctifying grace and to sin. 
2. Charity a supernatural virtue with two objects : 
(1) God—for His own sake and above all things. 
(2) Our neighbour—for God’s sake ; the second com- 
mandment is “like to”’ the first. 
3. How we are to love God. 
(1) The different motives determining the kinds of love 
Cat. 170. 
(2) The love of God “above all things”. Cat. 336. 
(3) The test of love: deeds. Cat. 171 (Gospel 17th 
Sunday). Cat. 338. 
(4) A test of the love of God : love of neighbour ; love of 
enemies. Cat. 339, 340, 341. St. Peter Nolasco, 


Ember Days 


1. Their purpose. 
2. The duties of the faithful. 
(1) Prayer for priests. 
(2) Self-denial—antidote to sin. 
Why? Cat. 342, 344. 


How? Cat. 343, 345, 234-239. 
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Devotion to Our Lady in September 


. Our Lady’s Birthday. 

. Our Lady “Star of the Sea” (Miriam)—The Holy Name 
of Mary. The “Ave Maris Stella’. 

. Our Lady “Queen most merciful’—Our Lady of 
Ransom. 

. Our Lady “Queen of Martyrs”—The Sorrows of Our 
Lady. 


Teaching Notes. 


At the Senior stage, accurate knowledge of doctrine is of 
vital importance. Much of it, for example the class lessons 
outlined above, must be given by the living voice, the 
Church’s own method of teaching. Variety and interest in 
these lessons can be secured by the introduction of verbal 
illustrations—material drawn from Scriptural incidents and 
texts, the Catechism, Lives of Saints, hymns and prayers of 
the Church and incidents of everyday life. The use of visual 
aids to memory is of as great importance in the teaching 
of Religion as in other subjects, so the blackboard should 
be used freely and such aids as pictures, diagrams and 
films introduced wherever possible. 

The difficulty experienced in finding suitable doctrine 
books for pupils at this stage can be to some extent overcome 
if the pupils are helped to make their own note-books. 
These should contain a record of the matter taught in each 
lesson, such that the accuracy of the doctrine can be guaran- 
teed. While the notes should not be dictated, the pupils 
should have very exact guidance in getting their ideas clear 
and in securing accurate expression and logical arrange- 
ments. But from the point of view of the interest of the 
pupil, perhaps the most important part of the note-book is 
the private work of the pupil. The object of this private 
work, which is not necessarily independent work in that 
suggestion and help can come from the teacher, is to secure 
that the pupil procures for himself, by asking for it at the 
moment it is needed, knowledge which he might not be 
inclined to make his own if it were offered at the teacher’s 
will. It has been discovered that the chances of illustrating 
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a note-book appeal to pupils of the Senior School quite as 
much as to the Juniors. With a little encouragement and 
suggestion they enthusiastically supply such illustrative 
material as pictures, drawings, stories from lives of Saints 
or from Church History, appropriate prayers, Scriptural 
passages and verses of hymns. 


III 


SPECIMEN LEsson 
The Forgiveness of Actual Sin 


. The right of forgiveness belongs to the person offended. 


. Sin being an offence against God, it is from God that 
forgiveness must be sought. 

. The power of forgiving sin was claimed by Our Lord. 
Read or narrate story of the man sick of the palsy. 
(Gospel 18th Sunday). 

(1) Describe effects of palsy of body, and point out its 
suggestiveness of bondage of soul through sin. 

(2) Compare the efforts of the sick man to obtain a cure 
with the activities necessary for the sinner to secure forgive- 
ness. 

(3) Point out significance of Our Lord’s words : “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee” ; their unexpectedness ; the inter- 
pretation put on them by the Pharisees. 

(4) Indicate Our Lord’s object in approaching a bodily 
cure in this indirect way by explaining the implications of 
His answer : “That you may know that the Son of man has 
the power to forgive sins. . . .” 


IT. Power to forgive sin was given by Our Lord 


1. to St. Peter: ‘“‘Whatsoever thou shalt bind... 
WM .4 

2. to all the Apostles: ‘‘Whatsoever ye shall bind... 
loose... .” “Whose sins you shall forgive... 
retain.” Cat. 283. The institution of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance which forgives Actual Sin. 
Cat. 281. 
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III. This Power is exercised also by the pastors of the Church. 


1. Forgiveness is needed by all members of the Church at 
all times. Our Lord said “As the Father sent 
Me...’ Our Lord “sent” for salvation of all. 
Cat. 111. 

. The priest 
(1) at his ordination received power to forgive sins. 
(2) when appointed by his Bishop, receives right to use 
the power. 
. The power to forgive implies 
(1) On the part of the priest, the power to judge, and 
therefore the obligation of the penitent to confess. 
(2) On the part of the sinner, repentance, since no sin 
can be forgiven without sorrow. 
. The power to retain, i.e. to refuse to forgive, is exercised 
by the priest in certain cases, e.g. 
(1) if he knows for certain that there is no sorrow or 
purpose of amendment. 
(2) if a sinner refuses to make restitution in case of theft. 


IV. Means of forgiveness outside the Sacrament of Penance. 
1. The forgiveness of venial sin. 
(1) An act of imperfect contrition suffices. 
(2) The frequentation of the Sacraments of the Living. 


(3) The use of Sacramentals, because this implies love 
of God. 


2. The forgiveness of mortal sin. 

An act of perfect contrition, ie. arising purely from 
charity. But there must be the intention of receiving the 
Sacrament of Penance when opportunity offers, because that 
is the ordinary means of forgiveness appointed by God. 
(Positive precept of the Church in regard to Confession 
before Communion, in case of mortal sin.) 


Private Work of Pupils 


After a summary of the main points of the lesson, selec- 
tions from note-book work could be made as follows : 
(1) Read again the story of the man sick of the palsy 
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and write out in your own words the answer to these 
questions. 
(i) Why did the Pharisees think, “He blasphemeth” ? 
(ii) Explain exactly how Our Lord showed that He 
had the power to forgive sins. 

(2) Find and arrange pictures to show how the power 
to forgive sins has come down to the priest of yous Church 
from Our Lord. (Fr. X. received the power from Bishop 
Y; Bishop Y, from the Pope, the Pope from St. Peter, St. 
Peter from Our Lord.) 

(3) Teacher provides the four prayers said by the priest 
at the absolution. Pupils asked to study them ; e.g. No. 4 
(Passio Domini) and to write out 

(i) The three things asked for by the priest for the 
penitent. 
(ii) To what the priest trusts for the forgiveness of the 
penitent’s sins. 
(4) Pick out from the long Act of Contrition 
(i) the two essential elements of contrition. 
(ii) the motives making perfect and imperfect con- 
trition there expressed 

(5) Compose in your own words Acts of perfect and 
imperfect contrition. 

(6) Find illustrations of acts of contrition in any hymns 
or prayers you know (e.g. the psalms) and say whether they 
are perfect or imperfect. 

(7) Study the following parables and write down what 
each teaches about Our Lord’s attitude to sinners. 

(i) The lost sheep. 
(ii) The barren fig-tree. 
(iii) The prodigal son. 
(8) What do you learn about the forgiveness of sin from 
the story of 
(i) St. Mary Magdalen 
(ii) The woman of Samaria 
(iii) The woman taken in adultery. 

(9) Choral speech work with simple class-room drama- 
tization of e.g. The Prodigal Son. (Class choral work for 
narrator. Individuals for prodigal, father, elder brother.) 

A film of the story, running at the same time, would be 
a help. Joun FRANCIS, 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. HOLY SCRIPTURE 


__ following extract from a page in the exquisite hand- 
writing of Pére Hugues Vincent, O.P., the renowned 
archaeologist, may be permitted in view of its suitability as 
an introduction to any review of recent Catholic work. It 
was part of his acknowledgment (dated 14 May) of a con- 
tribution in English to the Pére Lagrange memorial volume. 
He writes: “Il faut quelque bonne dose d’énergie pour 
associer encore des préoccupations intellectuelles aux graves 
obligations de la guerre. Mais j’ai confiance que c’est 
servir encore la cause que défendent, dans une admirable 
fraternité d’armes, nos chéres Patries.”” Additional point 
is given to such reflections by the fact that a reviewer, in 
these days when German, Italian and now even French 
books are almost unobtainable even when they are desirable, 
is largely dependent upon works in the English language. 

The literature of escape is organized in many depart- 
ments, and to one of these the excellent doctorate thesis by 
the Abbé Albert Vincent, another bearer of an honoured 
name, which is entitled La Religion des Fudéo-Araméens 
d’Eléphantine,1 may be held to belong. It is an enormous 
and imposing work, and, as might be expected, it covers 
much ground that was wholly unknown to the original 
discoverers of the Elephantine papyri. The progress of 
Orientalism in all its branches has enabled M. Vincent 
to invoke the aid of the tablets discovered in 1929 at Ras 
Shamra in north-western Syria for the purpose of explaining 
certain features in the religion of Jewish settlers at Elephan- 
tine in southern Egypt. This is only one example, if an 
extreme one, of the community of Semitic studies. 

The main outline of the story of Elephantine, and its 
Jewish colony dating from the seventh century B.c., is to be 
found in many works of reference, as well as in the extensive 
specialized literature on this topic. Among the older dis- 
cussions the best is perhaps Pére Lagrange’s article on “La 
colonie juive de Vile d’Eléphantine” which first appeared in 
Le Correspondant for 10 May, 1912, and was later reprinted in 

1 Paris, Paul Geuthner ; pp. 723. . 150 francs. 
I 
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his Mélanges d’ histoire religieuse, published in 1915. One of 
the most recent treatments is the outstanding contribution 
“Eléphantine (la colonie militaire juive d’)” by the Abbé 
L. Hennequin, to the late Chanoine Pirot’s Supplément au 
Dictionnaire de la Bible, t. ii, coll. g62-1032. The present 
volume, while much less concerned with the history and the 
excavations, is probably the fullest estimate of the religion 
of the Jewish colonists that has, so far, been published. 

The chief problem regarding the colonists’ religion is 
excellently stated by M. Vincent in his preface. Are we 
to believe with Loisy that the religion of the Elephantine 
Jews was an authentic reflection of the Mosaic cultus, and 
that it enables us to draw far-reaching conclusions about 
Palestinian Israelite religion in the fifth century B.c.? Or 
should we adopt the solution advocated by M. Adolphe 
Lods that the colonists carried on in their remote outpost 
the religious practices current among the masses in Palestine 
at the time of their departure in the seventh century? Or 
is there force in van Hoonacker’s contention that the 
colononists were Samaritans “avant la lettre, hérétiques et 
schismatiques, dignes de tous les anathémes dont le Talmud 
chargera plus tard les Kutim”? In M. Vincent’s judgement 
none of these solutions is convincing. No conclusion can be 
drawn from the documents of Elephantine regarding ortho- 
dox Jahwism in the period from the seventh to the fifth 
centuries, and the colony cannot in any sense be associated 
with the Samaritans or their cultus. It seems to be proved 
that the colonists came from Bethel, one of the two centres 
of the calf-worship instituted by Jeroboam, and at the time 
of their departure Bethel was still an idolatrous high place 
in which a perverted survival of Jahwism was blended with 
the worship of such ancient pagan deities as Harambethel, 
Anat and Asimbethel. The justification of this view is to 
be found in the fifteen chapters of M. Vincent’s thesis which 
examines minutely the bearing of the documents on the 
worship of Jaho at Elephantine, the sacrificial cultus, the 
observance of the Passover, the temple and the priesthood, 
and other matters. Almost inevitably many topics are 
introduced which, on a narrow and pedantic view, are not 
wholly relevant to the main issue, and the book may be 
regarded as a fairly complete introduction to Israelite 
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religion. This is all the more welcome because the number 
of such works by Catholic writers is not excessive. It cannot 
be claimed that this learned and exhaustive treatise is easy 
reading, but it is assuredly an excellent alternative to more 
modern and more harrowing literature. It is true that the 
story of Elephantine includes the demolition of a sanctuary, 
but ancient methods of destruction appear unspeakably 
benign and leisurely by comparison with those of the 
present day. 

If M. Vincent’s book demands close attention and a 
good deal of previous acquaintance with the subject matter, 
Sir Frederic Kenyon’s delightful manual on The Bible and 
Archaeology? is everything that a non-specialist could desire. 
It came to hand just too late for notice side by side with the 
volume by Pére Barrois entitled Manuel d’ Archéologie Biblique, 
though it has more affinity with another book mentioned in 
the same review, Professor Macalister’s A Century of 
Excavation in Palestine. But, whereas the last-named work and 
Sir Ernest Budge’s The Rise and Progress of Assyriology were 
mainly concerned with Canaan and Mesopotamia respec- 
tively, Sir Frederic Kenyon can say with more truth “the 
world’s my oyster”, even if the adjective “Biblical” has to 
be inserted before “‘world”. Like another great scholar who 
was also a consummate popularizer, the late Professcr J. H. 
Breasted, Sir Frederic is able, as his earlier works have proved, 
to make the most intricate subjects both simple and attrac- 
tive. He rightly calls attention to the enormous increase 
of knowledge on archaeology, as it affects Holy Scripture, 
in the course of the past century, and claims that : “Some 
acquaintance with the discoveries made in Assyria, Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, at Boghaz-keui, Ras Shamra, Jericho and 
Lachish, is essential for the serious student of the Bible” 
(p. 7). Ina book of this kind it is evident that a writer must 
depend largely on the work of others, since nobody can 
describe all the discoveries in question with first-hand 
knowledge and authority. Sir Frederic is not primarily an 
archaeologist, but he has a hereditary interest in such studies 
through his maternal grandfather, Edward Hawkins, who 
was Keeper of Antiquities in the British Museum when 
Layard’s discoveries were enthralling the world, his own 


1 London, Harrap, 1940. Pp. 310. Price 15s. net. 
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forty years’ service of the Museum brought him into close 
touch with the progress of research, and as director and 
principal librarian he was responsible for the expeditions to 
Carchemish and Ur of the Chaldees. 

Of the twelve chapters in the book, three are concerned 
with the nature of archaeological evidence and with its 
influence upon biblical studies. The remaining nine 
chapters are compressed but perfectly adequate summaries 
of work in the various fields of excavation—Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, the lands of the Hittites, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, the 
papyri, and other manuscripts of a biblical character. The 
reviewer’s besetting temptation to quote from so agreeable 
a work becomes here most pressing, but reference must be 
confined to one or two passages. So, apropos of Egypt, the 
author stresses the fact that ‘“‘autocrats in their self-laudatory 
inscriptions . . . do not generally refer to the less pleasing 
incidents of their reign” (p. 70). Hence the absence of any 
mention of the Exodus in Egyptian records does not prove 
anything either way with regard to its historicity. Again, 
apropos of the alleged discovery that Ai was in ruins long 
before the Hebrew occupation of Palestine, the author is 
careful to remark that : “It is, however, not certain that the 
identification of Et Tell with Ai is correct, and archaeolo- 
gists are by no means unanimous in their interpretation of 
the evidence” (p. 190). Further, the phenomenon of 
transferring a name from a ruined or abandoned site to 
another in the near neighbourhood is common enough in 
Palestine. Occasionally the need of more guidance is felt, 
as in the matter of the evidence for a flood at Ur. The 
occurrence of a great flood as a fact in Babylonian tradition 
may well be something that “cannot be ignored or mini- 
mized” (p. 140), but the equation of the Babylonian flood 
with that described in Genesis may still remain an open 
question. 

Short titles, particularly when they are simple and 
monosyllabic, should, one would imagine, be a help to 
best selling, but there are even better reasons for wishing 
success to Fr. C. C. Lattey’s Paul,1 which is described by the 
general editor of the series as “‘a synthesis of practically the 


‘ 1 Milwaukee, the Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xiv + 182. Price 
s. 6d. 
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whole of Christianity as this was seen through the eyes of 
St. Paul’. It is not a life of St. Paul even of a summary 
kind, and it does not claim to be a full abridgment of his 
teaching or a peptonized edition of Pére Prat’s classic treatise 
on The Theology of St. Paul. It does not give much informa- 
tion about the order and character of the epistles, and, since 
it is quite a small book, it can touch only very lightly upon 
some of the important topics. But it is a series of chapters 
dealing in small part with the author of the epistles and more 
fully with their doctrinal content. So there are chapters on 
the existence of God, the divinity of Christ, the redemption, 
the expectation of the end, the sacred ministry and many 
other subjects. Needless to say, there is no space for dis- 
cussion of other views. The author prefers “to proceed 
rather by way of positive exposition with a fairly liberal use 
of supporting texts, and with a reference to opposed doctrines 
only where it may serve to bring out more clearly the position 
adopted” (p. 7). Paul will be an invaluable companion to 
the Westminster Version of the Epistles, which will shortly be 
available in a cheap edition. Apropos of that translation, 
it is worth noting that Mgr. Boylan in his admirable edition 
of the Epistle to the Romans declares that, after consulting 
every available rendering, he “‘wishes to acknowledge his 
special indebtedness in this matter to the Westminster Version” 
which in this case, as in so many others, was the work of 
Fr. Lattey himself. The index of biblical references to Paul 
calls for some recasting in a future edition, since the sequence 
of numbers in the New Testament section is that of the 
pages of the book and not, as should be the case, that of the 
biblical chapters and verses. 

It would not be easy for any reviewer, least of all for the 
present one, to do justice to all the beauty and spiritual 
awareness to be found in The Sweet Singer of Israel* by Fr. 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. It is, as regards the greater part, 
a series of short meditations on many verses of the Psalms, 
but there is a preliminary section “Towards Loving the 
Psalms” which every priest will read with gratitude and 
admiration. The titles of such chapters as Nature in the 
Psalms, the Inner Self in the Psalms, Duc nos quo tendimus, 
and Veniet et non tardabit, reveal much to those who already 


1 London, Sheed & Ward, 1940. Pp. ix + 308. Price 8s. 6d. net. 
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know the author’s earlier books. The reflections will not 
always seem obvious to devotees of the literal sense, but they 
are frequently none the worse for that. The accommodative 
sense is wholly legitimate in its own order and with its own 
safeguards. The book must be used for meditation and 
spiritual reading if its value is to be fully appreciated, and 
there is no doubt that it will prove its worth. 
Joun M. T. Barton. 


II—HISTORY 


One of the best among recent examples of English, or I 
should say Irish, Catholic scholarship is The English 
Austin Friars in the Time of Wyclif by Father Aubrey Gwynn, 
S.J.1. Those who have followed Fr. Gwynn’s writings, in 
Studies for instance, and especially the series of articles he 
published in that journal between 1934 and 1936 on the 
thought and influence of Richard FitzRalph, Archbishop 


of Armagh, must have hoped that one day the author would 
publish a wider survey of fourteenth-century religious and 
social thought. The promised book on FitzRalph has not 
yet appeared, but Fr. Gwynn has made an important 
beginning with the present work. He himself would not 
claim that it is more than a beginning, but in History 
perhaps more than in any other subject it is pioneer work 
which is of the highest importance. It has been Fr. Gwynn’s 
achievement to show the great influence exercised by the 
Italian members of their Order on the teaching of the Friars 
in the fourteenth century, not least in this country at 
Oxford and Cambridge, with a consequent clarifying of 
the background of politico-theological teaching against 
which Wycliffite thought developed. After a rapid but 
careful survey of the history and organization of the Hermits 
of St. Augustine, the author traces the growth, the revival 
one might say, of Augustinian theories among the Friars, 
to some extent with the work of Giles of Rome, the founder 
of the Schola Aegidiana and their officially approved master 
in Theology, and more especially with Gregory of Rimini. 
~ 1Demy 8vo. Pp. viii + 295. Humphrey Milford. 15s. 
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These Italian friars were among the most brilliant intellects 
of the fourteenth century. They and their fellows had helped 
to forge the weapons of defence against the secularist attack 
on the Papal and curial position led by the pamphleteers of 
Philip the Fair of France and of Louis the Bavarian, notably, 
of course, the Defensor Pacis of Marsilius of Padua. They had 
worked out from: St. Augustine theories of authority and 
dominion based on grace which were a strong support to 
the extreme Papal claims. It was the exploitation of the 
same principles in the sphere not merely of temporal power 
but of spiritual jurisdiction which was to supply Wyclif with 
most of his arguments against the authority of the Papacy 
itself. Political passion threw many of the Friars in England 
on his side in the beginning of the dispute, and Fr. Gwynn 
shows that the separation came less from theories of 
authority than from Wyclif’s denial of transubstantiation. 
In fact Papal authority suffered a severe eclipse in England 
from which it was only slowly recovering at the time of the 
Reformation. A vast amount of editing of sources for the 
teaching of the Friars in the fourteenth century is awaiting 
future historians, and commentaries on their work will be 
needed. It is not too much to say that the rich suggestions 
of Fr. Gwynn’s pages will remain for long a starting-point 
for a whole series of fourteenth-century studies. 

A number of recent works have dealt with the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Dom Charles Poulet’s Histoire 
du Christianisme continues its course with six more fascicules,! 
taking the story of the Church from the beginnings of the 
Reformation to the Jansenist controversy and the develop- 
ments of French Protestantism. Naturally enough France 
and French religious thought receive preferential treatment. 
The Wars of Religion with all their intricacies are carefully 
expounded, and there is an excellent account of the revival 
of Catholic France in the seventeenth century. The work 
of the Carmelites and the new orders of the Visitation and 
the Oratory, with the outstanding figures of Bérulle, St. 
Vincent de Paul and St. John Eudes, are all the subject of a 
long and valuable chapter. In a history of the Reformation 


1 Nos. XVII-XIX (pp. 529-784), XX-XXI (pp. 785-1040), XXII-~ 
XXIII (pp. 1041-1296). Large 4to. Gabriel Beauchesne et ses Fils. 
Prices not stated. 
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one naturally turns to the treatment of the English issue, and 
here, in spite of some superficial defects, Dom Poulet’s work 
reaches a high level of excellence. He has made good use 
of the work of Janelle, Constant and Liljegren, though one 
looks in vain for any reference to Dr. Messenger’s great 
study on the Mass and the Priesthood. 

Another French work, the Abbé A. Boulenger’s Histoire 
Générale de l’ Eglise, devotes the two parts of its seventh volume 
to the Reformation period from 1517 to 1648.4 This is much 
more frankly a seminary textbook, clear, methodical and 
objective, written by a man with obvious teaching experience 
who appreciates the value of typographical aids to learning. 
In these volumes too the English Reformation is treated with 
ability, the author giving, among other good points, an 
adequate summary of the Bull Apostolicae Curae, and a com- 
plete analysis of the 39 Articles.* 

Dr. Whitney’s posthumous publication, The History of 
the Reformation, is in fact a revised edition of a work which he 
first published in 1907.2 To revise on such a scale is a 
difficult feat, and in a similar attempt with a collection of 
Reformation Essays published last year, the author was only 
moderately successful. There is a remarkable difference of 
approach in this book and in the two Catholic French 
studies mentioned above. Roughly, the same ground is 
covered by the three authors. To the Catholic writers the 
spiritual issues are uppermost ; for the non-Catholic one 
feels that the more superficial questions of ecclesiastical 
policy and organization hold the major place. On the 
crucial issues, the doctrinal points, Dr. Whitney is sadly 
inadequate. The problem of episcopal succession in the 
Established Church, a fundamental matter, is solved by 
assumption in a few sentences. Here too Dr. Messenger’s 
indispensable study is notably absent; and, despite Dr. 

1 Demy 8vo. Pp. 742, with 7o illustrations and 5 maps. Paper covers. 
Emmanuel Vitte, Paris and Lyons. 75 francs for the two volumes. 

? As is so often the case, English proper names come in for some rough 
handling in all these French books. Thus, on one page of Dom Poulet’s, 
dealing with the Carthusian Martyrs, we have Middlemores, Stockseley, 
Oxholme, Beauval, while Professor Chambers’ co-editor is reduced to 
Elisie Waughan Hitchcok. The portrait on page 610 is surely not a 
Thomas More by Holbein. Jesus College, Cambridge, seems to have 
defeated the Abbé Boulenger completely. He refers to it as the ‘‘Collége 
des Jesuites’’ ! (p. 171). 

*Demy 8vo. Pp. xiv+527. S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 
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Whitney’s calm scholarship, we regret that we must still 
await a satisfactory single-volume survey of the Reformation 
in English.* 

Two notable and curiously complementary biographies 
take us from general considerations of the Reformation to 
more personal, and in some ways more petty, enmities of 
the seventeenth century. Neither Archbishop Laud nor 
John Pym can be called a likeable subject. Laud’s ideal of 
uniformity at any price, and his brusque, reserved and 
narrow character made him many enemies and few friends. 
That Pym had any ideals at all may be doubted, though he 
was a resourceful improviser with the power to attain 
immediate ends. With a certain sharp cynicism and 
detached flippancy, and with a most superficial appreciation 
of Catholicism and the Catholic mind, Mr. Trevor-Roper 
has written a valuable study of the failure of Laud.? The 
Archbishop was an anachronism, trying to set up a Church 
based on relics of the medieval conception of Christian 
society, with the foundations now cut away, in a world of 
hard-headed Puritan individualism. Mr. Reed Brett’s life 
of Pym has less of the sharp sparkle of Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
study, but is a sound and careful piece of work. With an 
account of Pym’s financial operations and his colonizing 
activity the author sheds light on an important aspect of 
the whole revolutionary movement, while in substance he 
agrees with Gardiner’s judgement: “A conservative by 
nature, and instinctively opposed to the reception of new 
and unaccustomed ideas, he was the very man to head a 
revolutionary movement of which the object was to preserve 
as much as possible of the existing system of Church and 
State.” The preservation was made impossible by the self- 
interest of the new middle-class power, and the final result 
went far beyond what Pym had expected or desired. He 
died too early to justify the author’s sub-title, “Statesman 
of the Puritan Revolution” ; and he died too late to merit 





1 There have been lapses in the proof reading, especially among the 
footnotes. On page 413, ‘‘Thomas More by Holles, (Christopher, 1934)” 
should read ‘Thomas More by Christopher Hollis, (Sheed & Ward, 1934)”. 
The name of Dr. Conyers Read is also consistently misspelt. 

2 Archbishop Laud 1573-1645. By H.R. Trevor-Roper. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. ix + 464. Macmillan & Co. ats. 

* John Pym 1583-1643. By S. Reed Brett. Demy 8vo. Pp. xiv+ 
279. John Murray. tos. 6d. 
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the description of “an orthodox Elizabethan Church- 
man”, 

After these struggles the eighteenth century has about it 
an air of serene yet brittle security, at once deceptive and 
discouraging. It was the age of the divinization of “Nature” 
in almost every sphere of thought, in religion, law, ethics 
and politics. That which was natural was right ; revelation 
and the miraculous were not merely unnecessary but 
unnatural, and therefore to be rejected. Yet in a true sense 
this was not the age of Reason so much as the age of instinct 
and sentiment ; what Professor Whitehead has called the 
age of reason based on faith—‘‘the faith in question being 
a confidence in the stability and regularity of the universal 
frame of nature.” It was the age of Hume, Priestley, 
Butler, Godwin, when the fortunes cf the Church in this 
country reached their lowest ebb. In a book which he 
describes as “‘a companion volume to other work’’, Professor 
Basil Willey surveys the growth and changes of eighteenth- 
century thought around thi® central idea of “nature” with 
its shifting meanings.! His literary studies range from the 
semi-scientific deism of Burnet, Ray and Derham through 
the comfortable optimism of the early years of the century 
and the natural morality of Shaftesbury and Butler to the 
scepticism of Hume and the revolutionary unbelief of 
Godwin. He traces the change of the idea of nature from 
a rational to an emotional principle, whose evil genius was 
Rousseau and whose most pathetic exponent was Words- 
worth. Mr. Willey has little use for the Catholic standpoint, 
and it is salutary to compare his study with Father Gwynn’s 
survey of fourteenth-century thought. Between the 
theological preoccupations of the Friars and the restricted 
naturalism of the eighteenth century lies a vast gulf. It is 
the measure of the meaning of the Reformation. 

ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


1The Eighteenth Century Background. By Basil Willey. Demy 
8vo. Pp. vili-+302. Chatto & Windus. 15s. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Discussinc A Future Pope 


Is it forbidden during the lifetime of a Pope to discuss 
his successor? (S. H.) 


REPLY 


Pius X, Constitutio Vacante Sede, 25 December, 1904 (Ad 
calcem Codicis, Documentum I) n. 80: “Item sub excom- 
municationis poena prohibemus ne quis, etiamsi Cardinal- 
atus honore fulgeat, vivente Romano Pontifice et eo in- 
consulto, tractare de ipsius Successoris electione, aut aliquod 
suffragium polliceri, vel hac de causa privatis conventiculis 
factis aliquid deliberare et decernere praesumat.” 

The law contains three delicta of which the two last need 
no explanation: promising votes and holding assemblies. 
The first mentioned, tractare de ipsius Successoris electione, 
depends on the force to be given to the word tractare, the 
primary meaning of which, in a context such as the above 
passage, is to take something in hand, to transact or effect 
some business ; a secondary meaning is to investigate or 
discuss. The commentators are agreed that the law and the 
censure attached to it are restricted to the former or primary 
meaning. Thus Coronata: “Tractare significat de aliqua 
re systematice negotiari cum seria intentione, non simpliciter 
de aliqua re loqui aut aliquid notare ; vel etiam significat 
ex professo agere, vel saltem proposita cum aliis coniicere, 
consultationes facere, consilia conferre intuitu actionis 
practicae.”! Capello : “Tractare de futuro Pontifice eligendo 
non vero simpliciter loqui aut opinari; vox enim tractare 
significat agere ex professo, negotium persolvere, con- 
ventiones seu pacta inire etc.”? It is clearly undesirable to 
take part in discussions or curious gossip about a future 
Pope whilst the See is not vacant, but what the law forbids 
is taking effective steps in favour of certain candidates for 
the Papacy, even though it is not a question of securing 
votes or holding meetings to this end. 


1 Institutiones Iuris Canonici, Vol. V, n. 1925. 
2 De Censuris, n. 572. 
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The censure could be incurred, for example, by the 
writer, publisher and printer of a newspaper article written 
in support of a Cardinal who is considered worthy of the 
office. 

It applies to all the faithful—‘prohibemus ne quis”— 
and Cardinals are specially mentioned by name because 
otherwise, from Canon 2227 §2, the censure could not be 
incurred by them. The law is an ancient one and was first 
made by Pope Symmachus in 499. The Constitution of 
Pius X is a Code of all the laws to be observed vacante sede 
and includes everything pertaining to papal elections. 

All who co-operate in the sense determined in Canon 2209 
are included in the law, but since the word “praesumat” 
occurs in the text, crass ignorance excuses one from in- 
curring the censure from Canon 2229. From the concluding 
words in n. 51 of the Pian Constitution, it appears that this 
censure, and the other eight promulgated therein, are 
reserved to the Pope specialissimo modo. 


E. J. M. 


INCENSATION 


Ritus Servandus, 1928, p. 14 contains the following 


6e 
*-e 


direction : . statim SS. Sacramentum incensat ter 
duplici ductu (quae verba non idem significant ac ‘ter duobus 
ductibus’) . . .” What is the difference between ter duplict 
ductu and ter duobus ductibus? (F.) 


REPLY 


The numerous directions of the Congregation of Rites 
distinguish between ictus and ductus in describing incensation, 
e.g., n. 4048 ad g : “Thurificatio SSmi Sacramenti facienda 
est duplici ictu in triplici ductu”; n. 3110 ad 20: “In 
thurificatione dup lexductus . . . ita intelligendus est, 
ut unusquisque ductus perfici debeat duplici ictu” ; n. 4057 
ad 2: “Thurificatio SSmi Sacramenti publice expositi, et 
Canonicorum, perficienda est duplici ictu in quolibet 
ductu” ; the same reply gives a negative answer to the 
question : “Perficine debent duplici ictu ductus in thuri- 
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ficatione Altaris, et in solemni benedictione Candelarum, 
Cinerum et Palmarum.” 

The action is well explained in Collationes Tornacenses, 
1933, P- 349, quoting a Roman Caeremoniale. “‘Ductus et 
ictus thuribuli distinguendi sunt. Ductus enim thuribuli in 
eo consistit quod thurificans ipsum thuribulum, ad altitu- 
dinem cinguli fere sustentum, versus rem vel personam 
incensendam attollendo ducit et reducit. IJcius vero qui 
insuper pro singulo ductu praescribitur, in eo consistit ut 
statim ac thuribulum usque ad altitudinem superioris 
pectoris elevatum fuerit, quidam motus ulterior cum ipso 
thuribulo ad objectum thurificandum perficiatur. Quando 
igitur pro unoquoque ductu thuribuli duplex ictus fieri 
debeat, iste motus thuribuli elevati bis sine mora peragitur, 
quo peracto thuribulum infra pectus demittitur, ut pro 
secundo vel et tertio ductu iterum attollatur (ductus) et 
bis eodem modo moveatur”. Crogaert’s description in 
Caeremoniale, I, p. 17, reads: “. .. thuribulum elevatur 
usque ad faciem, vibratur duplici ictu, et statim deprimitur, 
scilicet refertur ante pectus. Haec constituunt unicum 
ductum. ...” There is a difference in these two descrip- 
tions as regards the height to which the thurible is lifted, a 
difference observable in other writers and in the preferences 
of the individual using the thurible. But there is no dis- 
agreement about the distinction between ictus and ductus. 
We may use the word “swing” in English for both actions ; 
usually the ductus in English is not expressed at all : we say 
“three double swings”, for example, in describing the 
correct way of incensing the Blessed Sacrament. 

We think that the direction in the Ritus Servandus, if it 
were expressed in the style employed by the Congregation of 
Rites, would read: “. .. statim SS. Sacramentum in- 
censat duplici ictu in triplici ductu”. The words in brackets 
would not then be necessary, but they can only mean 
“quae verba non idem significant ac triplict ictu in duplicit 
ductu’’. 

E. J. M. 
PASCHAL CANDLE 


During what functions of Paschal time is the Paschal 
candle to be lighted? (R.) 
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REPLY 


Apart from the rubric in the Missal directing the candle 
to be extinguished after the Gospel on Ascension Day, the 
only liturgical book which gives more explicit directions is, 
so far as we can discover, the Memoriale Rituum for use in the 
smaller parish churches. The most recent (1920) edition 
of the book, which may be obtained in an English version, 
gives under Tit. vi, cap. ii, §7, n. 5 the following instruction : 
“ . . it is lighted at sung Masses and Vespers (or low 
Masses, which are read in place of solemn Masses) on the 
three more solemn days of the Easter Octave,? on Low 
Saturday, on all Sundays (and if it be the custom, also on 
other days and solemnities) of Paschal Tide, until the 
Gospel on Ascension Day inclusive.’ This rubric in- 
corporates S.R.C. 19 May, 1607, n. 235 ad 11. 

In so far as liturgical rules can be reduced to a principle, 
it is apparent firstly that the lighting of the Paschal candle 
accompanies the more solemn liturgical functions of Mass 
and Vespers on certain days during Paschal time. From 
S.R.C. n. 3479 it is not, accordingly, lighted during Bene- 
diction on these days ; but this rule was later interpreted to 
mean that the candle need not be extinguished when 
Benediction follows any of these functions, and that it is 
lighted during these functions coram Ssmo Sacramento Ex- 
posito.8 

Secondly, the days on which its lighting is obligatory 
during the functions mentioned above are Monday, Tuesday 
and Saturday in Easter week ; also all Sundays (including 
any holy days of obligation which may occur, according to 
the rubric n. 5 in the previous edition of the Memoriale 
Rituum). In addition, local custom may require it to be 
lighted, during these functions, on other days and solemnities 
during Paschal time. 

From these rules certain practical deductions are 
correctly made, in our view, by certain writers. It is not 
lighted when black or violet vestments are worn, even during 





1 Edited by Rev. L. A. Clark, 1926, Burns Oates and Washbourne. 
* Easter Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 
$13 April, 1923, n. 4383. 
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solemn functions! ; it is lighted during the principal low 
Mass, on the prescribed days, in churches or convent 
chapels where Mass is not sung.? For the rest, as is evident 
from the quoted texts, local custom may always be followed 
in lighting the Paschal candle on days other than those 
prescribed by the common liturgical law. Thus from 
S.R.C. n. 3697 ad 11, the custom of lighting it during a 
conventual Mass “dierum non festivorum” may be followed. 


E. J. M. 
BLEssING OF HousEs 


Owing to the number of persons who would like their 
houses blessed on Holy Saturday, it is impossible for the 
parish priest to satisfy their desire on that day. May he 
bless these houses during Holy Week or at some convenient 
time after Easter? Also, if there is a deacon available, may 
he be requested by the parish priest to bless the houses ?( X .) 


REPLY 


i. Canon 462. 6. Functiones parocho reservatae sunt, 
nisi aliud iure caveatur. ... Domibus ad normam lib- 
rorum liturgicorum benedicere Sabbato Sancto vel alia die 
pro locorum consuetudine. 

There are two formulae for the blessing of houses in the 
Rituale Romanum: one in Tit. viii cap. iv “in Sabbato 
Sancto et reliquo tempore Paschali” ; the other in cap. v 
“extra tempus Paschale”. The second of these blessings, 
with holy water blessed according to the usual form, may be 
given during Holy Week, exclusive of Holy Saturday, or at 
any time of the year, except the Paschal season. The first is 
one of the functions reserved to the parish priest, and may 
not be employed until Paschal time begins. A reply of 
S.R.C. expressly directs that it may not be used on Good 
Friday evening.* Both this reply and an earlier one* permit 
the blessing “durante hebdomada octavae paschae”. The 


1 Cf. e.g. Westminster Ordo, 1940, p. 62. 

2 Cf. l’Ami du Clergé, 1911, p. 656; American Ecclesiastical Review, 
1904, Vol. 31, p. 64. 

*7 March, 1903, n. 4108. *N. 3645. 
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Ritual, however, reads: in Sabbato Sancto et reliquo tempore 
paschali. 

ii. Canon 1147 §4. Diaconi et lectores illas tantum 
valide et licite benedictiones dare possunt, quae ipsis 
expresse a iure permittuntur. 

The functions proper to deacons are mentioned in 
certain canons, e.g. preaching (Canon 1342 §1) ; baptizing or 
distributing Holy Communion as the extraordinary minister 
(Canons 741,845 §2). But in no text of any liturgical book 
in current use is the rite of blessing houses conceded to 
deacons. Accordingly, S.R.C. 8 August, 1835, n. 2729, 
directs that a deacon may not do so, even with delegation 
from the parish priest. 


E. J. M. 
Nuns AND Last SACRAMENTS 


Whose duty is it to administer the last sacraments to a 
nun? There appears to be some uncertainty whether it is 
the parish priest, the chaplain to the nuns, or the ordinary 
confessor. (W.E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 514. §1. In omni religione clericali ius et 
officium Superioribus est... . §2. In monialium domo 
idem ius et officium habet ordinarius confessarius vel qui 
elus vices gerit. 

§3. In alia religione laicali hoc ius et officium spectat 
ad parochum loci vel ad cappellanum quem Ordinarius 
parocho suffecerit ad normam Can. 464 §2. 

Canon 464 §2. Potest episcopus iusta et gravi de causa 
religiosas familias et pias domos, quae in paroeciae territorio 
sint et a iure non exemptae, a parochi cura subducere. 

There is happily in this question no uncertainty whatever 
about the law, and whatever doubts arise are due to the lack 
of English equivalents for the Latin words describing various 
categories of religious. These are accurately given in 
Canon 488. 

If the nun in question is strictly “monialis”’, i.e. a member 
of an Order which from its constitutions has solemn vows, as 
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have Carmelites or Benedictines, the last sacraments are to 
be administered by the ordinary confessor. The rule applies 
to such Orders even though, for special reasons, the nuns 
have only simple vows. Cf. CLercy Review, 1931, I, 
p. 658. 

All religious women who are not “moniales’” are 
“sorores”, i.e. members of a Congregation having simple 
vows ; both “moniales” and “sorores” belong to religious 
Institutes which are styled “religio laicalis” as distinguished 
from “religio clericalis’’ whose members include priests. 
Hence Canon 514 §3 includes religious Institutes of women 
whose members are “sorores”, and to this category belong 
the majority of religious women. In their case the parish 
priest should administer the last sacraments, unless the 
Ordinary has withdrawn them from his pastoral care and 
appointed a chaplain instead. If it is not clear whether 
they have been so withdrawn, the Ordinary is the only 
person who can solve the doubt. Usually it may be said that, 
if the religious are served by a curate (vicarius cooperator) 
attached to the parish church, the religious are not with- 
drawn from the pastoral care of the parish priest ; if, on 
the other hand, the religious have their own chaplain living 
on the premises, it is quite likely that he has been appointed 
according to the terms of Canon 464 §2, in which case he 
should administer the last sacraments. 

It must be observed that the last sacraments are Extreme 
Unction and Viaticum. In going to confession before 
receiving them, all religious, no matter what their legal 
status may be, have the fullest liberty of choice from Canons 
882, 892 §2, 522 and 523. 


PAPAL BLESSING 


With reference to the reply in the April number ; can 
a rector of a church (a member of the A.P.F. before 1933) 
who has arranged spiritual exercises in his church and has 
supervised them, taking some of the services except the 
sermons, give the Papal Blessing, if the missioner himself 
has not the faculty : especially if the exercises have been 
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conducted by a series of successive missioners, e.g. throughout 
Lent? (P. H.) 


REPLY 


The spiritual favours enjoyed by members of the A.P.F. 
who joined before 1 April 1933! are contained in the papal 
constitutions dated 20 February, 1924 and 25 March, 1924. 

The faculty under “D” n. 10 reads : ‘“‘Facultas denique 
sacerdotibus zelatoribus, qui, de licentia Ordinarii, in 
forma exercitiorum sacrarum concionum seriem im- 
pleverint, impertiendi, novissima ipsorum concionum die, 
Apostolicam christiano populo benedictionem, cum adnexa 
plenaria indulgentia, ab iis lucranda, qui saltem quinque 
adfuerint concionibus, et confessi ac sacra Synaxi refecti 
ad mentem S.P. oraverint”. The word “impleverint” 
primarily applies to the priest who has himself preached the 
sermons, but we are of the opinion that it applies also to the 
priest in the above case since he himself effectively supervised 
the spiritual exercises. All favours are to be liberally inter- 
preted, and the equivalent faculty n. 99 granted to missionary 
countries clearly includes the above situation. 





E. J. M. 


Hoty WATER 


A controversy has arisen with regard to the use of the 
blessed water taken from the Font before the Holy Oils are 
poured in on Holy Saturday and the Vigil of Pentecost. 
Some maintain that the Ritual and the Missal direct its 
use merely for the sprinkling of the people at the Blessing of 
the Font and on the respective Sundays before the principal 
Mass, and for the blessing of houses at these seasons ; they 
deny that it can take the place of ordinary blessed water for 
those ritual blessings which entail sprinkling with Aqua 
Benedicta ; e.g. vestments, and the like. 
| If the blessed water from the Font is reckoned as valid 
Aqua Benedicta, is there any term to its valid use ? 


> 


1Cf. CLeRGy REviEw, April, 1940, p. 344. 
*Acta Apostolica Sedis, 1924, xvi, pp. 219, 220. 
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Can it be used only during these particular weeks, or 
may one use it for sick calls, etc., until it is finished? 


(C. C.) 
REPLY 


(i) The rubrics of the rite Ordo ad faciendam aquam 
benedictam in the Missal direct that the water for the Asperges 
before the chief Mass shall be blessed every Sunday, except 
Easter Sunday and Pentecost in churches which have a font. 
The Ritual adds that it may be blessed not only on Sundays 
but at any other time if the need arises. Itis clear, therefore, 
that the law requires the water to be renewed every week, 
and this is expressly stated in Caeremoniale Episcoporum, 
Lib. i, cap. vi, n. 2 ad finem. The custom started in the 
ninth century. 

Easter Sunday and Pentecost are excepted because the 
rubrics of the Missal on those days direct that the blessed 
water is to be taken from the font before the infusion of 
holy oils, and used for sprinkling houses and other places ; 
accordingly, the ordinary rite in the Missal directs this 
baptismal water to be used for sprinkling the people on 
those days before the chief Mass. Churches which have no 
font are permitted to have the water blessed on those days 
with the ordinary form, not indeed during the Mass but at 
any other hour of the day, as decided in S.R.C., 31 August, 
1872, n. 3271 ad ii. 

The reasons for the weekly renewal are partly spiritual— 
a reminder of the grace of baptism ; partly material—to 
ensure that the water shall be fresh and clean. Hence, the 
blessing of houses with water taken from the font on Holy 
Saturday is, properly speaking, restricted to Easter week : 
‘durante octava Paschae”’ as in S.R.C., nn. 3645 and 4108. 

We have not traced any author who deals explicitly with 
the point raised but it seems to us as clear as anything can 
well be that, granted the law of weekly renewal of blessed 
water taken in conjunction with the rule which substitutes 
water from the font at Easter and Pentecost, the correct 
practice is to use the latter for all ritual purposes throughout 
the octaves of Easter and Pentecost ; water blessed with 
the ordinary form should not be used at these times except 
in churches which have no font. 
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(ii) As in many other matters, people occasionally depart 
from the strict letter of the law: a quantity of water is 
blessed and not renewed until the supply is exhausted. 
Some writers are severely against this practice as, for 
example, Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1925, p. 278 ; others tolerate 
a departure from the rubric of weekly renewal if it cannot be 
observed without some inconvenience, as Ami du Clergé, 
1920, p. 671. We think that this habit of not renewing the 
water weekly, which is very common, is responsible for the 
custom of continuing the use of Paschal and Pentecostal 
water for all ritual purposes as long as the supply lasts. It 
is incorrect to use it beyond the octaves of Easter and 
Pentecost, but there can be no question that its use is 
valid. 


E. J. M. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


(i) SAcRA PAENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA 
(Officium de Indulgentiis) 


I 
SUMMARIUM 


INDULGENTIARUM ET PRIVILEGIE A SUMMIS PONTIFICIBUS 
VENERABILI ARCHICONFRATERNITATI DOCTRINAE CHRIS- 
TIANAE IN ECCLESIA S. MARIAE DE PLANCTU URBIS CAN- 
ONICE ERECTAE NECNON CONFRATERNITATIBUS IPSO IURE 
EIDEM AGGREGATIS! CONCESSORUM. A.A.S. xxxii, 1940, 
p. 58.) 

(A) Indulgentiae 


I. Indulgentia plenaria, suetis conditionibus lucranda, (1) 
ab universis christifidelibus, die ingressus in Confraterni- 
tatem : (2) ab omnibus et singulis Confratribus, (a) die festo 
principali Confraternitatis, (b) diebus festis : Paschae Resur- 
rectionis, Nativitatis Domini, Pentecostes, Epiphaniae, 


Ascensionis, Circumcisionis, Corporis Christi, Assumptionis 
et Imm. Conceptionis B. M. V., S. Mariae de Planctu (tit. 
ecclesiae Archiconfraternitatis), S. Ioseph, Ss. App. Petri et 
Pauli, Omnium Sanctorum, §. Caroli Borromaei, S. 
Iosephi Calasanctii et S. Roberti Bellarmino. 

II. Indulgentia plenaria in mortis articulo a Confratribus 
lucranda, si confessi ac sacra Communione refecti vel 
saltem contriti, Ssttum Iesu Nomen ore, si potuerint, sin 
minus corde devote invocaverint et mortem de manu 
Domini, tamquam peccati stipendium, patienter susceperint. 

III. Indulgentiae Stationum Urbis a Confratribus acquiren- 
dae diebus tantum Stationum in Missali Romano descriptis, 
ad normam Decreti S. Paenitentiariae Ap. diei 12 Aprilis, 
1932 (Acta Apost. Sedis, vol. XXIV, p. 248), ea tamen lege 
ut praedictas Indulgentias in ecclesia Confraternitatis ipsi 
acquirere valeant tum tantum cum nullae in loco ecclesiae 
stationales inveniantur (Cfr. Declaratio Decreti circa Indul- 
gentias Stationibus adnexas diei 25 Februarii 1933; Acta 
Apost. Sedis, vol. XXYV, p. 27). 


1v. Codex i.c., Can. 711 §2. 
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IV. Indulgentiae partiales, saltem corde contrito a Sodali- 
bus lucrandae, 1) decem annorum, si de civitate exeant ut in 
villis et agris christianam doceant cathechesim ; 2) septem 
annorum, (a) si confessi sacram Synaxim susceperint die et 
loco in quo Confraternitas constituitur ; (5) si civitatem 
percurrant, viros, mulieres et pueros ad religiosam in- 
structionem ducturi; (c) si Ssthum Sacramentum ad 
aegrotos delatum comitati fuerint ; (d) semel in mense, si 
confessi sacra Communione reficiantur ; (e) si, sacerdotali 
charactere insigniti, concionem aliquam seu instructionem 
religiosam in quadam ecclesia vel oratorio Confraternitatis 
habuerint ; (3) érium annorum, si ad coemeterium defunctos 
Sodales consocientur, vel funeri in eorum suffragium 
explendo adstiterint, pro eorum anima devote orantes ; 
(4) érecentorum dierum, (a) si pie curent ut pueri, famuli aliique 
sacrae intersint cathechesi; (6) si visitent aegrotos Con- 
sociatos ; (c) si officiis aut conventibus Confraternitatis seu 
processionibus ab eadem de consensu Ordinarii institutis 
interfuerint ; (5) centum dierum, si publice vel privatim 
christianam tradant cathechesim diebus ferialibus. 


(B) Privilegium 


Missae omnes, quae pro anima alicuius Sodalis in Dei 
gratia vita functi a quocumque Sacerdote ad quodlibet altare 
celebrantur, ita illi animae suffragari possunt ac si in altari 
privilegiato litatae fuissent. 


Die 21 Decembris 1939 


Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica, vi facultatum a Ssmo 
D. N. Pio Pp. XII sibi tributarum, praesens Summarium, 
ex authenticis documentis excerptum, revisum et recognitum 
approbat, idemque tamquam unicam syllogem Indulgen- 
tiarum et privilegiorum, hucusque ab Apostolica Sede 
Archiconfraternitati, de qua supra, concessorum, habendum 
esse declarat atque imprimi et publicari permittit. Con- 
trariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus. 

L. Card. Lauri, Paenitentiarius Maior. 


This new folium of Indulgences has a special interest for 
the readers of this Review, since its appearance coincides 
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with the feature recently introduced which, it is hoped, will 
facilitate the teaching of Christian Doctrine. From Canon 
711 §2 the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine should exist in 
every parish, and it is ipso facto aggregated to the Roman 
Archconfraternity. Preces et Pia Opera (1938) contains only 
one indulgence, in n. 644, connected with teaching 
Christian Doctrine. In order to gain those which are now 
promulgated it is necessary to become a member of the 
parochial confraternity. 

The confraternity first began as one of the many activities 
of the counter-Reformation, and was an off-shoot of the 
religious Congregation of the Fathers of Christian Doctrine 
(an institute somewhat resembling Barnabites, Oratorians 
and others) founded by Mark Cusani in 1562. Certain 
members elected to live a community life, others preferred 
to “live in the world” as members of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Various Roman basilicas and churches 
have been, at one time or another, the headquarters of the 
Confraternity : St. Peter’s, St. Martin’s, and finally the one 
mentioned at the head of this new folium of indulgences, 
Santa Maria del Pianto. The indulgences which could 
formerly be gained by its members (Cf. Beringer, Les 
Indulgences, 11, p. 401) are now considerably increased. It 
is not to be supposed, nor indeed to be desired, that people 
who would not otherwise teach the Catholic faith will be 
moved thereto out of greed for these indulgences. But this 
new and ample grant is an indication that the Church 
regards the effective teaching of Christian truth as amongst 
the most pressing needs of the world at the present time. 

The Stational Indulgences (n. III) are interesting because 
of their liturgical character ; the declaration concerning 
them, 12 April, 1932, is explained in this Review, 1932, 
iv, p. 249. The absence of “quarantains” may also be 
remarked in this folium, following the practice introduced 
in 1938. (Cf. CLeERcy REviEw, 1938, xv, p. 400.) 

E. J. M. 


(ii) DaTARIA APOSTOLICA 


DECLARATIO DE CONDITIONIBUS IN CONFERENDO CANONICATU 
THEOLOGALI REQUISITIS (A.A.S. Xxxii, 1940, p. 163). 
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Quae in Motu Proprio Pii fel. rec. Pp. XI “Bibliorum 
scientiam” diei 27 Aprilis 1924 (Acta Apost. Sedis, 16, 1924, 
p-. 181) sub II statuta sunt, de requisitis in eo cui con- 
ferendum sit Beneficium in quo canonice insit onus Sacrae 
Scripturae populo explanandae, ita sunt interpretanda, ut, 
ceteris paribus, ille, etiam Doctori in Sacra Theologia (de 
quo in Canone 399, § 1), praeferatur, qui Laurea aut 
Licentia in Re Biblica insignitus sit. 

Ex Audientia SSmi diei 8 Aprilis 1940. 
F. Card. Tepescuint, S. R. E. Datarius. 


The text of the Motu Proprio, 27 April, 1924 ad II, is 
as follows : “Beneficium, in quo canonice insit opus Sacrae 
Scripturae populo explanandae, ulli ne conferatur, nisi, 
praeter alia, sit is licentia aut laurea in re biblica potitus”’. 
The obligation of explaining the Sacred Scriptures to the 
people belongs, from Canon 400 §1, to the Canon theologian, 
who should be a doctor of sacred theology. From the above 
declaration this benefice should be given, other things being 
equal, to one who has obtained a Licentiate of Sacred 
Scripture, rather than to a doctor of sacred theology who 
has not obtained this Licentiate. 


—— 


wT wa 


E. J. M. 


(iii) EptsruLa 


AD EMUM P. D. -ALOYSIUM TIT. S. PUDENTIANAE S. R. E. 
PRESB. CARDINALEM MAGLIONE, A PUBLICIS ECCLESIAE 
NEGOTIS : UT PRECES FUNDANTUR AD POPULORUM 
PACEM CONCILIANDAM. (A.A.S. xxxii, 1940, p. 144.) 
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PIUS PP. XII 


Dilecte Fili Noster, salutem et Apostolicam Bene- 
dictionem.—Superiore anno, cum caelum tetris infuscabatur 
nubibus, atque armorum clangor, minitantium bella, 
trepidos tenebat omnes, Nos, qui filiorum maerores anxi- 
tudinesque paterno participamus animo, tibi litteras de- 
dimus,! quibus per te christianos omnes adhortabamur ut, 
mense maio proxime adventante, ad magnam Dei Parentem 


1Epist. Quandoquidem d. d. xx apr. MDCCCCXXXIX. 
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idcirco preces funderent ac vota, ut eadem benignissima 
Mater Filium suum, ob admissa tot scelera offensum, nobis 
miseris conciliaret, utque, discrepantibus rationibus iure 
compositis sedatisque animis, populorum concordia red- 
integraretur. In praesens vero, rebus in deterius versis, 
cum saeviens bellum exardescat, iamque paene innumeras 
rerum iacturas doloresque pepererit, facere non possumus 
quin iterum omnes enixe obtestemur, quotquot ubique 
terrarum habemus filios, ut per proximum mensem, Deiparae 
Virgini dicatum, ad eius aram cotidie adeant, suppliciter 
deprecaturi. 

Norunt profecto omnes Nos, inde ab exorto bello, nihil 
reliqui fecisse ut, quibus rationibus potuerimus — cum 
publicis documentis orationibusque, tum de re colloquendo 
tractandoque — ad pacem atque concordiam renovandam, 
quae iustitiae fulcimine niteretur ac mutua fraternaque 
perficeretur caritate, adhortaremur omnes. Ac tibi, Dilecte 
Fili Noster, qui tum prope Nobis ades in universa Ecclesia 
gubernanda, intimaque consuetudine uteris Nostra, probe 
cognitum est belligerantium populorum doloribus angori- 
busque tam vehementer Nos affici, ut illa in hanc rem 
Apostoli Pauli verba geminare liceat Nobisque tribuere : 
“Quis infirmatur, et ego non infirmor ?”! Praeterea non 
modo ob ea, quae in dimicantes gentes teterrima mala 
ingruunt, summa maestitia Noster oppletur animus, sed, 
ob discrimina etiam, formidolosiora cotidie, quae in ceteras 
quoque Nationes impendere videantur. Atsi, ut diximus, 
nihil pratermisimus, quidquid humanae opis est humanique 
consilii, ut hunc detrimentorum cumulum removeremus, 
summam tamen spem Nostram in eo reponimus, qui 
unus omnia potest, qui terram sua palma concludit, cuiusque 
in manibus sunt et populorum sortes et eorumdem modera- 
torum mentes voluntatesque. Quapropter omnes cupimus 
Nostris precibus suas item preces quodammodo inserant, 
ut misericordiarum Dominus quantocius potenti nutu suo 
aerumnosae huius procellae finem maturet. 

Quandoquidem autem, ut divus Bernardus asseverat, 
“sic est voluntas eius [Dei], qui totum nos habere voluit 
per Mariam”,? ad Mariam confugiant omnes, ad eius 


1 TI Cor., XI, 29. 3 Serm. in Nativ. B. M. V. 
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sacratissimam aram preces, lacrimas, dolores afferant, ab 
eademque lenimenta ac solacia petant. Quod semper 
maiores nostri, ut historia loquitur, in trepidis rebus 
dubiisque temporibus, uberi cum fructu, facere sollemne 
habuere, id et nos in praesentissimo periculo, quo angimur, 
fidentes eorum vestigia ingressi, peragere ne desistamus. 
Tanta enim Beata Virgo apud Deum pollet gratia, tanta 
apud Unigenam suum potentia fruitur, ut quisquis, egens 
opis, non ad eam recurrat, nullo is alarum remigio, ut 
Aligherius concinit, volare conetur.1 Ea siquidem poten- 
tissima Dei Parens est, et, quod dulcissime sapit, nostra 
itidem amantissima Mater ; quapropter suave nobis omnibus 
esto in eius tutelam fidemque nos recipere, in eiusque 
materna bonitate conquiescere. 

At peculiari modo optamus, Dilecte Fili Noster, ut 
iterum per proximum mensem candidae puerorum puel- 
larumque multitudines supplices stipent sacras Virginis 
aedes ; eademque deprecatrice ac sequestra pacis, populis 
ac gentibus omnibus a Deo pacata tempora impetrent. Ad 
altare caelestis Matris cotidie conveniant, ac, positis genibus 
elatisque manibus, cum precibus flores offerant, flores 
ipsimet mystici Ecclesiae viridarii. Magnam Nos utique 
in eorum supplicationibus spem reponimus, quorum “angeli 
. . . semper vident faciem Patris”,? quorum adspectus ipse 
innocentiam redolet, et in quorum vividis oculis aliquid 
videtur caelorum luminis refulgere. Novimus enim Divinum 
Redemptorem peculiari eos caritate complecti, ac sanctis- 
simam eius Matrem teneriore eos benevolentia diligere ; 
novimus insontium preces superna penetrare, divinam 
exarmare iustitiam, ac caelestia sibi ceterisque impetrare 
munera. 

Quadam igitur pia inter se precum contentione instituta, 
rem supplicando urgere etiam atque etiam iidem ne 
desistant, illius promissionis memores “Petite, et dabitur 
vobis ; quaerite, et invenietis ; pulsate et aperietur vobis”.* 

Ac faxit benignissimus Deus, tot comprecantium vocibus, 
innocentium praesertim puellorum, ad misericordiam per- 
motus, ut, sedatis coniunctisque fraterno amore animis, 
ac recto ordine compositis, tranquillatisque rebus, quam 





1Cfr. Div. Com., Par. XX XIII, 13-15. 2 Matth. XVIII, 10. 
* Matth., VII, 7; Luc., XI, 9. 
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primum pacis iris felicioraque tempora humanae consortioni 
affulgeant. 

Tu vero, Dilecte Fili Noster, velis haec vota atque 
hortamenta Nostra, aptiore quo duxeris modo, cum omnibus 
communicare, imprimisque cum sacrorum Antistitibus 
totius catholici orbis, quos semper voluntati Nostrae deditis- 
simos experti sumus, quorumque pastoralem sollicitudinem 
tot rationibus exploratam habemus. 

Interea autem, divinorum munerum auspicem, pater- 
naeque voluntatis Nostrae testem, cum tibi, Dilecte Fili 
Noster, tum iis singulis universis, qui hortationi huic 
Nostrae libenti parebunt animo ac nominatim carissimorum 
Nobis puerorum phalangi, Apostolicam Benedictionem 
peramanter in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, die xv mensis 
aprilis, anno Mpccccxxxx, Pontificatus Nostri secundo. 


PIUS PP. XII 
(iv) Homiia 


A SANCTISSIMO D. N. PIO PP. XII, DIE XXIV MENSIS MARTI ANNI 
MDCCCCXXXX IN BASILICA VATICANA HABITA, INTER SACRA 
PASCHATIS SOLLEMNIA (A.A.S. xxxii, 1940, p. 146). 

Venerabiles Fratres ac Dilecti Filit. 

““Exsultet iam angelica turba caelorum ; exsultent divina 
mysteria . . . gaudeat et tellus tantis irradiata fulgoribus !’’? 
Silent maestissimae sacrorum vatum lamentationes, ac 
templa, deposito squalore, festivis concentibus festivisque 
ornatibus renident, ipsumque Crucis tropaeum victoriae 
palma decorat. Divinus enim Redemptor de triumphata 
morte victor surrexit, nobisque, quasi sacram hereditatem, 
vitam, pacem, salutem attulit. 

Quodsi in praesens populi fere omnes, vel saeviente bello 
exagitati, vel futuri temporis discrimina reformidantes, anxia 
trepidatione laborant, Paschalia tamen Sollemnia mortalium 
animos ad superna gaudia revocant, easque reviviscere 
augerique iubent, quibus tantopere indigemus, christianae 
fidei, spei caritatisque virtutes. Atque utinam, Venerabiles 
Fratres ac Dilecti Filii, quemadmodum hodie Nostrum 


1 Miss. Rom., Sab. S. 
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vestrosque animos caeleste gaudium perfundit hisce virtu- 
tibus altum, ita ubique terrarum homines universi sacram 
huius diei admonentem vocem audiant, sacraque illa 
afficiantur laetitia, quae una potest huius vitae mulcere 
dolores, lacrimas detergere, anxitudinesque pacare. Eos 
equidem summo Nos maerore recogitamus, quorum menti 
divinae veritatis lumen non affulget quibusque datum non 
est in aerumnis, quibus anguntur, e supernis sedibus. spem 
haurire falli nesciam verique nominis solacium. Eos igitur 
omnes ut mortis Triumphator superna sua luce collustret 
precamur, ac flexanima gratia sua ita renovatos conformet, 
ut et ipsi paschalia adipiscantur gaudia, pignora ea quidem 
sempiternae beatitatis. Singulis nempe hominibus sacra 
Iesu Christi Anastasis, quam hodie festivo more recolimus, 
spiritualis renovationis principium exstet, uti ex ea, quod 
historia luculentissime edocet, novus reapse saeculorum 
natus est ordo. 

Etenim, postquam “‘devicto mortis aculeo”,4 Christus 
Dominus credentibus aperuit regna caelorum, altera aetas, 
eaque felicior, universo humano generi affulsit. Siquidem, 
veluti cum primo mane e proceris montium verticibus sol 
emergens, nebulas caliginesque dispellit, ac lucem, calorem 
vitamque reducit, ita Iesus Christus e sepulcro vivus resur- 
gens “fugat scelera, culpas lavat . . . reddit innocentiam 
lapsis . . . maestis laetitiam; fugat odia, concordiam 
parat....”? Apostoli, qui pavidi antea ac trepidi suum 
deseruerant Magistrum, postquam eius de inferorum potes- 
tate victoriam mirabundi viderunt, natantem fidem suam con- 
firmarunt, suisque in animis paene restinctam exsuscitarunt 
divini amoris flammam. Superna igitur virtute freti super- 
naque gratia adiuti, ad novam illam, quam a Iesu Christo 
spiritualem vitam hauserant, participandam cum ceteris 
omnibus sese compararunt, ad universumque terrarum 
orbem non cruentantibus armis, sed veritate caritateque 
subigendum. Quapropter “in omnem terram exivit sonus 
eorum, et in fines orbis terrae verba eorum”.* Pagi, oppida 
ac frequentissimae urbes, novo lucis appulsu experrecta, 
novoque amoris afflatu excitata, se renovanda senserunt. 
Atque ubicumque gentium sanctissima iidem Apostoli sua 





2 Hymn. Ambr., Te Deum. 8 Miss. Rom., Sab. S. 
* Ps. XVIII, 5 ; Rom. X, 78. 
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ponunt vestigia, inibi, quasi exorto vere novo, miri sancti- 
tudinis flores dehiscunt suavemque odorem redolent ; 
invicti nempe christianae fidei confessores propagatoresque, 
candidae virgines, quae sua castimoniae lilia illibata servant, 
ac strenui martyres, qui victoriae palmas suo profuso san- 
guine consecrant. Martyres dicimus tam plurimos, qui 
hac praesertim in alma Urbe, Romani imperii christianique 
nominis capite, Catholicae Ecclesiae fundamenta suo cruore 
solidarunt ; quique, mortem victoriamque anhelantes, tam 
intrepido pectore rugientibus leonibus obstitere, ut S. 
Ignatii, Antiochenae Ecclesiae Episcopi, grandiloqua illa 
verba unicuique eorum tribui queant: ‘“Frumentum 
Christi sum ; dentibus bestiarum molar, ut panis mundus 
inveniar !’?} 

Atsi, ut diximus, Ecclesiaeque annales praedicant, Iesu 
Christi de morte triumphus mirandam prorsus attulit 
totius mundi restaurationem renovationemque, nos etiam 
in praesens, qui divini Redemptoris persequi vestigia 
volumus, spiritualis huius restaurationis formam in nosmet 
ipsos debemus studiose laborioseque referre. Hoc quidem 
—ut periclitando novimus omnes—haud facilis res est ; 
nam eiusmodi renovatio virtute christiana solummodo effici- 
tur ; virtus vero, cui humana infirmitas obstat, vim postulat 
atque imperat, ut suam eadem quisque vitam informet. 

At vero Christus Dominus, Venerabiles Fratres ac 
Dilecti Filii, non modo nobis praecepta dedit ; non modo 
eadem praecepta mirabili suae vitae exemplo confirmavit, 
sed superna etiam auxilia nobis pollicitus est, nobisque 
demisse enixeque poscentibus benignitate maxima con- 
tinenter eadem dilargitur. Jesu {Christi igitur asseclis 
nihil difficile volentibus; immo etiam, ut experiundo 
novimus, quo acrior colluctatio erit adversus “potestatem 
tenebrarum”’,? eo dulcior, eo suavior victoria. Omni ope 
igitur omnique nisu contendendum est “ut quomodo 
Christus surrexit a mortuis per gloriam Patris, ita et nos in 
novitate vitae ambulemus’”’,® utque “‘abnegantes impietatem 
et seacularia desideria sobrie et iuste et pie vivamus in hoc 
saeculo”. Ita quidem ut “expoliantes ... veterem 


1 Ad Rom. IV, 1 — Cf. S. Hieron., De Viris Illus., c. 16. 
Cf. Luc., XXII, 53 ; Ephes., VI, 12. 
* Rom., VI, 4. * Tit., II, 12. 
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hominem cum actibus suis, et induentes novum, eum qui 
renovatur in agnitionem, secundum imaginem eius, qui 
creavit illum’? hoc reapse feliciter fiat “ut et qui vivunt, 
iam non sibi vivant, sed ei, qui pro ipsis mortuus est et 
resurrexit’’.? 

Si hac agendi ratione, quam, ut vidimus, Apostolus 
gentium tam dilucide describit vehementerque commendat, 
vitam conformabimus nostram, sacra Paschatis sollemnia id 
nobis singulis universis afferent, ut indefatigabili labore 
vivam in nobismet ipsis Iesu Christi imaginem nostris 
moribus exprimamus, atque adeo in procellis ac tempesta- 
tibus, quibus hodie mundus formidolose concutitur, in 
aerumnisque omne genus, quibus tantopere in praesens 
hominum vita laborat, superna fruamur pace, immortalium 
bonorum spe reficiamur, ac caelestibus repleamur solaciis. 
Etenim, “si commortui sumus, et convivemus ; si sustine- 
bimus, et conregnabimus” ;* si compatimur, et conglori- 
ficabimur.* 

At aliud etiam in causa est, Venerabiles Fratres ac 
Dilecti Filii, cur vobis cunctisque hominibus spiritualem 
eiusmodi per Christum renovationem restaurationemque 
vehementer commendemus. Hoc videlicet necessarium 
opus non modo privata singulorum vita privatumque 
bonum postulant, sed totius etiam humanae consortionis 
suprema salus. Idque potissimum hoc temporum dis- 
crimine, dum tristissimae res oculis obversantur omnium 
ac vel formidolosiores in posterum reformidantur. Nostis 
enim quae nobis aetas inciderit. Populorum concordia 
misere diffracta iacet ; pacta conventa, quae data utrimque 
fide sollemniter confirmata fuere, interdum ex una parte 
solummodo, nec mutuis rationibus antea _ transactis 
definiteque compositis, vel immutantur, vel omnino in- 
fringuntur ; ac vox silet fraterni amoris fraternaeque 
necessitudinis. Quidquid hominum mens tentando ex- 
periendoque peperit, quidquid est virium, quidquid for- 
tunae divitiarumque, id fere omne vel ad bellum gerendum, 
vel in armorum apparatum confertur increscentem cotidie 
magis. Quae ad populorum prosperitatem ad auctioremque 
rerum progressionem gignebantur, ea in praesens, mutato 


2Col. III, q-10. $ II Cor., V, 15. 
SII Tim., II, 11-12. *Cf. Rom., VIII, 17. 
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cursu mutatoque ordine, in eorumdem exitium ruinamque 
convertuntur. Languent, intercepta insidiis omne genus, 
pacifica commercia; atque adeo tenuiorum praesertim 
civium classes rerum inopia laborant. Ac praeterea—quod 
deterius est—dum odio simultateque infuscantur animi, 
multis iam locis, terrae, maria ipsumque caelum, excelsa 
sempiternae patriae imago, fraterna caede foedantur. Et 
iura etiam, quibus excultae gentes inter se continentur, non 
semel violata summo maerore cernimus : unde misere est 
factum ut urbes non munitae, agricolarum pagi ac vici 
igneis sint glandibus exterrita, incendio absumpta, ruinisque 
vastata ; utque inermes cives, ac vel ipsi infirmi, vacillantes 
senes innocentesque pueri e domo sint deturbati ac saepe- 
numero morte confecti. 

Quibus quidem ingravescentibus malis quota spes 
remedii reliqua erit, nisi quae oritur a Christo, ab eius afflatu, 
ab eiusque doctrina, quae in ipsius Civitatis venas saluber- 
rime influat? Christus siquidem unus sua lege potest 
suaque gratia ut privatos, ita publicos renovare ac redin- 
tegrare mores ; iustam iurium officiorumque aequilibritatem 
restituere ; immodicum potiundarum rerum studium tem- 
perare ; continere cupidinem ; ac districtam iustitiam effusa 
caritate sua consummare atque perficere. Qui potuit 
nempe imperare ventis ac tempestatibus, ferique maris 
undas sedare tranquillasque reddere, ille unus itidem 
potest hominum voluntates ad concordiam fraternumque 
amorem inflectere ; idque efficere ut—rebus omnibus inter 
gentes non vi, sed veritatis, iustitiae caritatisque ratione 
sponte feliciterque compositis—excidant gladii ac fluant 
arma de manibus, quae amico foedere tandem aliquando 
coniungantur. 

Nos igitur, qui, ut paternum erga omnes gerimus 
animum, ita maerentes filiorum luctus angoresque partici- 
pamus, a divino Redemptore, hoc sollemni laetoque die, 
supplici prece contendimus ut Regibus ac Principibus 
cunctoque populo christiano pacem, concordiam et unitatem 
largiri dignetur.1_ Amen. 


1Cf. Litan. Sanctorum. 












































CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
THE TABERNACLE—I 


"4 HE tabernacle, understood as a receptacle for the 

reserved Holy Eucharist standing permanently in the 
middle of the altar, first came into use in Rome about the 
end of the fifteenth century. Through the influence of the 
Council of Trent the Roman custom gradually spread, 
replacing other methods of reservation such as the hanging 
pyx and the sacrament house. About the middle of the last 
century the S.C.R. ordered the discontinuance of local uses 
which had lingered on, so that now, apart from one or two 
rare exceptions where the hanging pyx is allowed by 
special indult, the tabernacle only is lawful. Cardinal 
Pole introduced the Roman custom into England. 

The Code directs that the tabernacle should be of 
finished workmanship, enclosed on all sides, becomingly 
adorned according to the standard of liturgical laws, void 
of any alien object, and carefully protected so that the 
slightest danger of sacrilegious profanation may be elimin- 
ated. The tabernacle is not an essential part of the altar, 

: though by long custom it has come to be regarded as 
: 3 inseparable from the high altar. 

I The Code prescribes that the Blessed Sacrament must 

7 not be habitually reserved at more than one altar in the 

same church : thus it follows that it would be unlawful to 

have a second reservation in a crypt inasmuch as this is an 

: integral part of the church building. It follows also that 

; in the ordinary parish church there should be only one 

fixed and permanent tabernacle, easily recognizable as the 


; shrine of the Presence, and that the multiplication of 
, q tabernacles is useless and undesirable. A tabernacle in 
. 4 every side chapel is utterly unnecessary and unliturgical. 


The best and most honourable place in the church is, 
according to the Code, the one where the Blessed Sacrament 
should be kept, and as ordinarily this is the high altar here 
also is the proper position for the permanent tabernacle. 
One other, in a side chapel, for use on such occasions as 
Forty Hours and Holy Week, is quite sufficient. The 
tabernacle should stand in the middle of the altar, towards 
179 
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the rear so as not to impede the movements of the priest 
at Mass, and directly upon the table. The growing practice 
of setting the tabernacle upon a gradine is, in the opinion 
of some authorities, an irregularity which should be 
discountenanced. In some way or other the tabernacle 
must be rendered immovable ; riveting to the altar is 
recommended. 

The altar of reservation should be the most beautiful and 
richly decorated in the church ; this direction of the Code, 
Canon 168, 4, would appear to be overlooked by those who 
at great cost lavishly decorate altars in side chapels erected 
in honour of popular saints. Nothing definite has been 
determined as to material. It is permissible to use stone, 
marble, metal or even wood, provided that the material be 
substantial and lasting, and that proper precautions are 
taken against theft. A declaration of the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, issued in 1659, allowed the use of 
wood gilded on the outside : this was subsequently confirmed 
by the S.C.R. and still obtains. As recently as 26 March, 
1929, the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments impressed 
upon rectors of churches their duty of taking all possible 
care to safeguard tabernacles from dampness and excessive 
cold : the reason given for this was that in moist atmosphere 
hosts are liable to become clammy, and to become brittle 
from the effects of frost. Even though in England we are 
not often troubled by extremes of heat and cold, by reason 
of our humid atmosphere condensation is always likely 
where there is marble, and as a precaution marble taber- 
nacles should be lined with some choice wood such as 
cedarwood or oak. 

A tabernacle may not be so constructed that the ciborium 
or pyx may be seen, e.g. through a grill or glass insertion, 
from the outside : this prohibition applies to that curious 
construction, rarely seen in England, in which by releasing 
a spring the tabernacle revolves to display a glass pane 
revealing the monstrance containing the Blessed Sacrament. 

It ‘is strictly forbidden to illuminate the interior by 
electric or any other form of lighting. 

5. & 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The History of Cotton College. By Canon W. Buscot. (Burns 

Oates. 10s. 6d.) 

HE story of Cotton College provides an extraordinary 

variety of links with the Catholic revival in its successive 
stages, and Canon Buscot’s industry in assembling this full 
record of its interesting associations reveals how largely 
that revival was concentrated in the Midlands during many 
years. He produces a good deal of new material, par- 
ticularly concerning the earlier history of Sedgley Park, 
when Challoner bravely founded it as the first Catholic 
secondary boarding school in 1763, in defiance of the penal 
laws and of the informers who constantly beset his apostolic 
work. Even after the first Catholic Relief Act of 1778 it 
remained an illegal institution, although only the Attorney 
General could demand its suppression. The Gordon riots 
two years later compelled the owner of the Park to order 
the immediate dispersal of its students, for fear of attacks on 
his own property, but they were allowed to return after the 
crisis had passed. The college became involved after the 
Catholic Relief Act of 1791 in the dispute between the 
Staffordshire clergy and the bishops over the proposed 
Catholic oath, but the controversy ended happily in 1801 
through the diplomatic persuasions of Dr. Stapleton. 

Canon Buscot supports Milner’s attitude vigorously in 
his description of the controversy, and he shows Milner’s 
close personal interest in the fortunes of the College. An 
amusing episode arose out of the students’ patriotic ardour 
in forming a military contingent, resembling the Loyal 
Staffordshire Volunteers, which paraded in uniform to greet 
Milner and ask for a playday. Milner “had a horror of 
war and would not encourage any military spirit among 
schoolboys”. He ordered their “regiment” to disband, but 
gave them two playdays in compensation. The chapters 
describing work and play and general routine at the different 
periods are full of interest. Among the successive Presidents, 
who included members of many well-known Catholic 
families, Dr. Joseph Bowdon was a most attractive and out- 
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spoken character, who enjoyed the full confidence of Bishop 
Walsh but regarded the arrival of Dr. Wiseman as his 
coadjutor and president of Oscott with much misgiving. He 
disliked Wiseman’s Roman and academic airs, but Pugin’s 
efforts to revive old English Gothic pleased him even less. 

It was Ullathorne who transferred the college from 
Sedgley Park to Cotton Hall, and under his rule the story 
introduces many intimate connections with the expanding 
Catholic revival. The “good Earl John” of Shrewsbury of 
course figures largely as a generous benefactor in these 
years, and was chiefly instrumental in bringing Cotton into 
Catholic hands. Faber established there his community of 
Wilfridians, who soon merged as a body in Newman’s new 
Congregation of the Oratory. Both Faber and Caswall 
wrote many of their best-known hymns at Cotton. Plans 
were prepared by Faber for a Catholic university college at 
Cotton, which should be to Catholic lay students “what 
Oxford and Cambridge are to Protestant boys from Eton and 
Harrow”. But they never materialized, and Newman’s 
different plan fructified ten years later in founding the 
Oratory school at Edgbaston. For a time Cotton became 
the novitiate of the Passionists under Father Ignatius 
Spencer, when he succeeded Dominic Barberi as superior 
of the English Passionists. 

After their departure Cotton became a preparatory 
school for some years, until in 1873 it was reorganized to 
incorporate Sedgley Park, which had already passed its 
centenary and needed larger premises. Its modern re- 
organization dates from 1922, when Archbishop Williams 
took charge and introduced sweeping changes, in the light 
of his experience as a superior of Catholic centres at both 
Oxford and Cambridge, and to meet the requirements of 
the new conditions arising after the last war. Few colleges 
indeed can claim so many close and direct links with a long 
succession of leaders in the Catholic revival, from Challoner 
and Milner, Wiseman and Ullathorne and the Oxford 
Movement, up to our own day. And among its past students 
Cotton can claim one layman particularly whose incom- 
parable national services have never been properly 
recognized, in General Sir Alfred Keogh, the organizer and 
head of the R.A.M.C. in the last war. D. G. 
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The Catholic and the War. By Hilaire Belloc. Pp. 31. 
6d. (Burns Oates.) 


HIS essay is not concerned with the individual con- 
science of Catholics hesitating, perhaps, to give their 
unreserved approval to the war aims of this country, or to 
the methods used in attaining them. We have had, on the 

whole, far too much lay advice of this kind already. 
) Mr. Belloc discusses what may be called a prolegomenon 
to the whole question, maintaining that a Catholic must, 
on the grounds of Catholic belief, support the allied cause, 
because it is the first duty of a Catholic to use his reason. 
He has no difficulty in showing that appeals for the defence 
of our cause on the ground that it is the cause of Democracy 
; are altogether beside the point. The Popes have emphasized, 
both in their teaching and in their practice, that the Church 
is indifferent to the various forms of human government 
19 which have, at various times, existed in the world. If the 
i purest democracy established laws attacking the family and 
the free exercise of the Catholic religion, it would have to 
be condemned as much as the most irrational tyranny ; and 
he remarks that “men have been found who are not 
ashamed to describe even the English political system of 

class government itself as a democracy”. 

Other irrelevancies are mentioned in the course of the 
essay, in order to be set aside, and to bring into stronger 
relief the plain fact that the powers behind Berlin and Moscow 
are not merely morally bad but simply anarchic; they 
deny the sanctity of the ordinary national conception which 
regards a declaration or treaty as binding, and they frankly 
maintain the idea, at least in practice, that if any country 
possesses sufficient force it is free to break any engagement 
and pledge at will, no matter how solemn and sacred it 
may be. 

He shows also that there must always be a fixed and 
violent hostility between Communism and Christianity, for 
that which is the chief obstacle to the Communist experiment 
is the chief foundation of the Christian commonwealth, 
namely, the family, which cannot function naturally without 
property. The family is a natural institution prior to thc 

state, and any attempt to over-ride the family, to monopolize 
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the formation of children to the exclusion of the original and 
parental right, must always be, in Christian eyes, a per- 
version and a disease. 

Hence the ultimate causes of the war and the plan of 
our battle : on the one side those states which tyrannically 
control the lives of their subjects thereby securing a 
maximum of war-like efficiency; on the other side the 
states which preserve the tradition of human freedom and 
dignity, of Christian institutions, and particularly of the 
family. Our aim in this war is to destroy an outrage upon 
our common European civilization. 

The issue of the conduct of the war is regarded by Mr. 
Belloc as not being strictly relevant, and it is undoubtedly 
true that a belligerent with a just cause does not cease to 
have a just cause even though he sullies his conduct of the 
war with excesses of violence. But waging wat with a just 
cause is not entirely synonymous with waging a just war, 
and it is exactly this liability of being called upon to use 
unjust means in pursuance of a just cause which is responsible 
for serious misgiving on the part of many people who are 
anything but pacifists. 

E. J. M. 


A Method of Conducting the Children’s Mass. By a Vincentian 
Father. Pp. 34. (House of Missions, St. Mary’s, 
Lanark, Scotland.) 


THERE are two editions of this book, entitled Part I and 
Part II respectively, but the text is identical except that 
Part I contains one or two additional pages of introduction 
for the use of the priest and a further suggested list of 
hymns. 

The method is one with which most priests are to some 
extent familiar. It consists in announcing simply and 
devotionally what is being done at the altar, mingling these 
short explanations with appropriate prayers and hymns, 
the object being to hold the attention, particularly of very 
young children, by a variety of internal and external 
actions. The prayers are, for the most part, a simplification 
of those recited by the celebrant, and it is intended that they 
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should be recited congregationally with the person who is 
conducting the method. For this purpose each child 
would need to have a copy of the booklet, if the whole text 
is to be followed. But it seems to us quite feasible for the 
children to repeat phrases after their leader has enunciated 
them aloud. In this case it will be necessary to make a 
judicious abbreviation or selection of the prayers ; in fact, 
this will probably be essential, in any case, unless the 
celebrant is prepared to say Mass at a much slower rate than 
is customary. 

A careful perusal of this little manual shows that the 
compiler has devoted to its composition very much care and 
labour. The prayers of the Missal are admirably abbre- 
viated, and the accompanying instruction is clear and 
apposite. The days are long past, we hope, when external 
attention and good behaviour at a children’s Mass were 
secured by reciting rosaries, litanies or hymns having no 
immediate relation to the Mass. The author modestly 
states that the method he has worked out is neither perfect 
nor the only one of its kind. But we may be permitted to 
say that it is the most perfect one of its kind that we have 
examined, and familiarity with it in early childhood will 
help people who are unable or unwilling to use a Missal to 
assist liturgically at Mass throughout their lives. 

E. J. M. 


La Théosophie et  Anthroposophie, par Léonce de Grandmaison. 
(Beauchesne, Paris.) 


THE publication of these articles from the pen of one of the 
most distinguished writers on comparative religion will help 
much to clarify the situation for those who are confused 
by Theosophical publications, with their substitution of 
unverifiable dictates for actual authority in religion. The 
chief aim of Pére de Grandmaison is to disprove the oft- 
repeated claim that Theosophy is compatible with the 
Catholic faith, He therefore examines the nature and 
origin of Theosophy, and shows that the various attempts to 
give an esoteric sense to Christian doctrines are fanciful and 
misleading. 
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From time to time in the course of Christian history 
there have arisen sects claiming to possess special illumination 
concerning man and the unseen worlds. There has been 
no actual continuity between these periodic claimants, as 
is shown even by their diversities of doctrine and practice. 
When, therefore, in 1875, Madame Blavatsky began to 
organize her Theosophical Society, she was free to give it a 
character and doctrine which were entirely according to her 
own preferences. It is thus not to be wondered at that 
there should have been a certain indefiniteness as to what 
Theosophy stood for. Confusion further resulted from the 
additions and developments contributed by her followers, 
notably Mrs. Besant and Mr. Leadbeater. 

The general tendency, however, of Theosophy has been 
pantheistic, though even on this primary subject there is 
much uncertainty. While the traditional meaning of the 
teaching of Christ concerning God and man was repudiated, 
much was borrowed from Christian theology, though the 
debt to the past has never been worthily acknowledged. 
From Hinduism, too, was borrowed the theory of Karma, 
and this, in conjunction with an early notion of evolution 
then prevalent, tended to be the main line of the Theoso- 
phical doctrine of God. Deity was often said to be the 
“‘mysterious” power of evolution, and the universe was 
itself God in changing form. There could be but one 
ultimate substance, of which all things are transitory 
aspects. In their anxiety to avoid anthropomorphism 
(which treated God as if He were human), Theosophists, 
supposing that infinity and personality were incompatible, 
could hardly avoid restricting the name “God” to the 
material universe, in which alone change and permanence 
can coexist. This theory is itself sufficient to render 
Theosophy incompatible with Christianity, which confesses 
a God of unchangeable perfection. But Pére de Grand- 
maison shows also a similar incompatibility in regard to 
the Incarnation, Redemption, Revelation, the status of man, 
and the Christian facts in general. 

He is surely correct, also, in thinking that it is the 
profession and promise of occult knowledge which forms the 
chief means of attraction by which Theosophy is propagated, 
coupled as it is with the claim that such secret knowledge is 
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revealed through certain inaccessible ‘‘Masters” who are 
supposed to have returned from the verge of Nirvana, or 
who have, at least, explored the depths of all reality. 

When all is said and done, this alleged occult knowledge 
turns out to be quite unimpressive, and the “marvels” 
claimed as evidence of the Masters are found to be very 
trivial, especially in comparison with the character and 
evidences of the historic Christ. 

Instead of concerning themselves with “the truths 
common to all religions”, as they professed to do, Theoso- 
phists have excogitated a parody of each religion in turn, 
and while attempting to form a society which would unite 
all religions in one, have ended merely in adding one more 
sect to the number forming the chaos. 

The later chapters of de Grandmaison deal with the 
divisions among Theosophists, particularly the schism 
brought about by Dr. Steiner. The work concludes with an 
analysis of the so-called “‘spirituality” of the new Theosophy, 
which consists mainly in the use of psychic force, and 
thus overlocks the distinctive character of man’s rationality. 

A. L. R. 


Blavatsky, Besant and Co. By T. M. Francis. (Library 
Service Guild, Minnesota. Price 4s. 3d. post free.) 


As supplementary to de Grandmaison’s analysis, reviewed 
above, reference may be made to this well documented book. 
Herein are given a biographical sketch of the foundress of 
Theosophy, reports of alleged fraudulent phenomena used 
in the founding of the Society, correspondence between the 
promoters of occultism, reference to the sources of Madame 
Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine and her claim to have met the 
Mahatma Masters in Tibet, with a final chapter on the 
pantheistic doctrine of transmigration as being an appeal to 
sentiment rather than to history and reason. 
A. L. R. 


The Letters of Mrs. Fitzherbert and Connected Papers : being the 
Second Volume of the Life of Mrs. Fitzherbert. By Shane 
Leslie. Pp. xxxii + 343 ; 11 plates. (Burns Oates. 155.) 

Tus volume completes and documents Mr. Shane Leslie’s 

elaborate rehabilitation of Mrs. Fitzherbert. It contains 
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much forgotten and some unpublished material, including 
reports of the Parliamentary debate of April 1787, records 
concerning Mrs. Fitzherbert’s adopted daughter, Minney 
Seymour, and some two hundred pages of correspondence 
from the heroine and her circle. Contemporary portraits 
and caricatures are reproduced, and there is an index to 
the two volumes. : 

For those who share Mr. Shane Leslie’s devotion to the 
injured lady, the book will be important ; specialists in the 
political history of the period may glean some details 
from it; but for the general reader it is likely to have 
little interest. The correspondence is chiefly domestic ; 
not only is it not dramatic, it does not represent at all 
vividly the life and manners of the time. Lord Munster 
is the only correspondent here whose letters in general have 
character and distinction. Minney Seymour has one 
socially illuminating remark: “The French Society here 
(at Baden) is good, but the English what one meets with at 
Cheltenham.” To the present reviewer the most attractive 
thing in the whole book is the obituary notice of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert from the Brighton Gazette of 1837, a model of 
polished writing in period style which elegantly combines 
loyalty to the deceased lady with solicitude for municipal 
prosperity. ‘“‘We shall close this hasty and incomplete 
sketch of the character of this most exalted and excellent 
lady, by informing our readers that she was one of the first 
persons who attracted good company to Brighton, and to her 
undoubtedly were due many of the first advantages possessed 
by this town.” 


W. S. 
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